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NATURAL RELIGION. 


VI. 

THosE ancient words, “ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” and those other, 
“Thou art careful and cumbered about 
many things; but one thing is need- 
ful,” seem now to many among us not 
as once, solemnly and surely true, but 
either true no longer, or monuments of 
what was from the beginning but a 
melancholy delusion. There is no such 
“one thing needful,” these will tell you, 
any more than there is a universal 
panacea ; and the true rule of life is to 
give your attention wholly, and without 
reserve, to each thing as it comes. As 
for the enterprise of saving your soul 
many have set forth on that quest ; 
much experience has been gathered by 
this time of that system of life. And 
what conclusion does the evidence lead 
usto? Is there a more miserable creature 
than he who makes it his sole concern 
tosave his soul? Is he not, for practical 
purposes, a person of diseased mind? 
Does he not too often in the end sink 
into actual madness? What more 
wretched chapter in human history than 
that which records the more conspicu- 
ous examples of men plagued with this 
fixed idea—kings trembling before their 
confessors, and Pretenders such as 
Bolingbroke describes, actuated ever by 
fear of ‘the horns of the devil and of 
the flames of hell !” 

But such arguments do not quite 
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succeed in robbing the old maxims of 
their impressiveness. The majestic 
sounds overawe us in spite of our scepti- 
cism. They may, we feel, have been mis- 
interpreted so as to lead to lamentable 
results, and be true for all that. It 
happens here, as in most of the passion- 
ate attacks made in these days upon 
Christianity, that when all is said, only 
the ecclesiastical gloss upon the maxim 
has been shaken, not the maxim itself, 
and there remains a shrewd. suspicion 
that this would prove true after all, if 
we could discover the original sense of 
it, or hit upon the modern application. 
After all, the doctrine that man has 
a soul which can be saved or lost is not 
to be exploded by any change either in 
religious or philosophical belief. The 
doctrine that there is one thing needful, 
and that one thing religion, may, it 
seems to me, be propounded with as 
much confidence now as in the most 
orthodox ages. And indeed such notions 
are not peculiar to Christianity ; pecu- 
liar to Christianity is only the skill that 
brings them home to al! mankind alike, 
and the world-redeeming faith which 
resolves to make common to all what 
seems by its nature only accessible to the 
few ; no doubt an enterprise involving 
the necessary risk of giving rise to mon- 
strous perversions and delusions, which 
an exclusive philosophy is exempt from. 
Mr. Carlyle, with many of the 
Germans whom he has followed, and 
of the English who follow him, has 
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always insisted much upon this point. 
He dislikes all ecclesiastical systems, 
almost as much as Voltaire or his own 
Frederick could do ; but religion and 
Christianity—these he declares to be 
eternally true, and the particular 
Christian oracles we have singled out 
he redelivers with all their old solemnity. 
He understands what is meant by losing 
or saving the soul. It means, he says, 
that “the difference between right and 
wrong is strictly infinite ;” and that 
without exactly picturing to ourselves a 
Dantesque Inferno, still less a Mahome- 
tan Paradise, we still cannot say truer 
than that the man who chooses right 
saves his soul, and he who chooses 
wrong loses it eternally. And on this 
ground for a long time, both in Ger- 
many and here, there maintained itself 
outside of churches and priesthoods a 
kind of prophetic Christianity without 
dogma, which was certainly far more 
Biblical than orthodoxy in the fire and 
elevation of its eloquence. 

But it is not to preach a sermon in 
the vein, now someWhat exhausted, of 
Mr. Carlyle, any more than to preach 
an ordinary revival sermon, that we 
bring up again here these well-worn 
texts. Rather do we wish to remark 
that the emphatic school of moralists 
finds the world almost as sceptical now- 
adays as the preachers of religion and 
theology. Mr. Carlyle is, we fear, 
almost as much offended by the latest 
fashion in thought as any divine can 
be ; the deductions drawn in journalism 
and conversation from the system of 
Evolution are very different from the 
severely moral utterances of its respon- 
sible teachers ; and it seems at present 
just as likely that morality will be sub- 
verted as that it will be reinvigorated 
by the revolution in thought now pro- 
claimed. 

Is it true then, after all, that it is so 
necessary to save your soul even in this 
moral sense? On one side we find the 
artist raising the question ; he has long 
cherished a secret grudge against mo- 
rality. He finds the prudery of virtue his 
great hindrance. He believes that itis 
our morality which prevents the modern 


world from rivalling the arts of Greece, 
He finds that even the individual artist 
seems corrupted and spoiled for his 
business if he allows morality to get too 
much control over him. The great 
masters, he notices, show a certain in- 
difference, a certain superiority to it; 
often they audaciously defy it. Those 
artists who are loyal to it, may occa. 
sionally reach a high rank, but seldom 
the highest ; criticism treats them with 
a respect that has something of pity in 
it. They are like the good boys in a 
school, whom the master makes a point 
of praising, though he much prefers the 
clever ones. Looking at morality mainly 


from his professional point of view, the 


artist becomes most seriously and un- 


affectedly sceptical about the supremacy & 


it claims for itself. He sees that it in- 
terferes with art, and he does not in his 
soul believe that such interference is 
compensated by any good done to society. 
Right may be a grand thing, but so is 
beauty, and for his part he understands 
beauty better. If the interests of the 
two should conflict, he would like to 
see morals go down. He sides with 
the Medicean world against Savonarola, 
with the theatre against the Puritans or 
Jeremy Collier. He does not in any sense 
admit the current platitudes, and he 
would rather on his deathbed have it to 
reflect that he had painted a really good 
picture, or written a really good poem, 
than that he had done his duty under 
great temptations, and at great sacrifices. 
He had rather leave the world enriched 
and embellished, than do some dismal 
deed of virtue which perhaps, like the 
majority of really virtuous deeds, would 
not even prove a good subject for a poem 
or a novel. 

There is another class which looks on 
the life of virtue with cold dissatisfac- 
tion. How much better, the scientific 
investigator often thinks, to have ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the laws of 
the universe only by a step than to 
have lived the most virtuous life or 
died the most self-sacrificing death ! The 
struggles of virtuous men in nine cases 
out of ten are thrown away ; their active 
heroism or active philanthropy is only 























far too active. If they could only curb 
this restlessness and be content to “sit 
still in a room,” how much better it 
would be! As he looks at it from the 
opposite point of view to the artist, the 
man of science may think the career of 
virtue attractive enough indeed, for it 
has more variety and incident than his 
own uniform labour in the study or the 
laboratory, but he despises it as popular, 
and distrusts its results. All such ac- 
tion strikes him as premature, the con- 
victions on which it is based as un- 
scientific. We must understand more 
than we do about sociology before we 
can sacrifice either ourselves or our 
time to the reform or to the conserva- 


tion of any existing system, political or 


social. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is mere charlatanry to 
take a part; it is a proof*of philoso- 
phic incapacity to allow our judgment 
to incline to one side rather than to the 
other. The laws of the universe can 
actually be, to an indefinite extent, 
unveiled; the process is going on 
rapidly, and infinitely more labourers 
are wanted to gather in the harvest. 
In these circumstances it is a kind of 
sin (if the expression is scientific) to 
occupy oneself in any other task. We 
have nothing to do but think, observe, 
and write. And thus we enter upon a 
life to which the platitudes current 
about virtue have no application. To 
the student consumed by the passion of 
research, right and wrong become to a 
great extent meaningless words. He 
has little time for any tasks into which 
morality could possibly enter. Instead 
of “ conduct” making up, as Mr. Arnold 
says, four-fifths or five-sixths of life, to 
such a person it makes a most incon- 
siderable fraction of life. He has his 
occupation, which consumes his time 
and his powers. There may be virtue 
in the choice of such a life at the first 
in preference to one more worldly or 
selfish. But when once he has made 
the choice, the activity of virtue in his 
daily life is reduced to a minimum. 
His pursuit stands to him in the place 
of friends, so that he has but few and 
slight ties to society. And the pursuit 
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itself may be a solitary one, not leading 
him to have associates in his working 
hours. But though so solitary, such a life 
may be to him, if not satisfying, yet pre- 
ferable beyond comparison, and on the 
most solid grounds, to any other life he 
knows of. It may be full of an occupa- 
tion for the thoughts, so inexhaustibly 
interesting as to make ennui, in such a 
man’s life, an extinct and almost fabu- 
lous form of evil; at the same time it 
may be full of the sense of progress made 
both by the individual himself and by 
the race through his labours. And yet, 
though so peaceful and, compared with 
most lives, so happy, such a life may 
be almost entirely out of relation alike 
to virtue and to vice. Instead of that 
painful conflict with temptation which 
moralists describe, there may be an al- 
most unbroken peace arising from the 
absence of temptation; instead of the 
gradual formation of virtuous habits, 
there maybe the gradual disuse of all 
habits except the habit of thought and 
study; there may be perpetual self- 
absorption without what is commonly 
called selfishness, total disregard of 
other people, together with an unceas- 
ing labour for the human race ; a life in 
short like that of the vestal, “ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” yet 
without any love or heavenly commu- 
nion. 

I have described two classes of people 
from whom the Christian doctrme of 
“saving the soul,” whether in the or- 
thodox sense or in that larger sense 
given it by Mr. Carlyle, runs off like 
water. In these sceptical days they 
are likely to reject the first as untrue, 
and that distinction of right and wrong, 
proclaimed by moralists with such un- 
bounded emphasis, leaves them uncon- 
vinced and uninterested. The one class 
reserve all their enthusiasm for beauty, 
while the other can see indeed an 
infinite difference between truth and 
error, and astonish the moralist him- 
self by the emphasis with which they 
denounce what is unscientific or unveri- 
fied ; but as to right and wrong it is 
a distinction they very seldom have 
occasion for, and which seems to them, 
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to say the least, scarcely to deserve 
the solemnity with which moralists in- 
vest it. 

And thus in these days, those who 
preach religion as the one thing needful, 
however boldly they strip religion of 
its husk of dogma, and reduce it to 
the simple and severe notion of duty, 
meet with much opposition, and that of 
a firm, assured, deliberate kind. The 
artist and the man of science insist 
that they each know of something in its 
way as good as religion—that dignity, 
fulness, and nobleness can be given 
to human life as much by the worship 
of beauty, or the pursuit of truth, as 
by devotion to duty. 

Now it is not our object here to com- 
bat these heresies. We are not about 
to undertake to show that after all the 
moral principle is that which is highest 
in man, or point out what bad effects 
follow in communities when either art 
or science usurp the honours which 
belong to virtuous action. Much might 
be said on these topics, but what we 
remark here is that such heresies, so far 
from implying any depreciation of re- 
ligion as such, tacitly presuppose its 
unique importance, and so far from 
tending to show that religion is after all 
not the one thing needful, derive all 
their plausibility from the assumption 
that it is. For what is it that is alleged 
in behalf of art and science by those 
who take such high views of them? Is 
it alleged that they are sufficient for 
human life in spite of having no 
affinity with religion? Or is it not 
rather for the contrary reason that they 
are themselves of the nature of religion ! 
The artist does not say to the moralist, 
“T am as good as you, though you 
worship and I do not:” but he says, 
“Tt is because you are so narrow- 
minded that you charge me with having 
no religion. I do not admit the charge ; 
and it is just because I feel that I have 
a religion as truly as you, though ofa 
different kind, that I question your supe- 
riority. Yours is the religion of right, 
mine is the religion of beauty; they 
differ, no doubt, as their objects differ, 
but they agree in having the nature of 
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religion. Elevated feelings, feelings 
that lift man above himself, admiration 
become habitual and raised into a 
principle of life, a lively sensitiveness 
when disrespect or indifference are 
shown towards the object of our wor 
ship, these are common to both.” Not 
less does the man of science value him- 
self on having a religion; it is the 
religion of law and of truth. Nay, 
he for his part is often disposed to re- 
gard himself as not only more religious, 
but actually more virtuous than the 
moralist. For he believes that his love 
of truth is more simple, more unreserved, 
and more entirely self-sacrificing than 
that of the moralist, whom he suspects 
occasionally of suppressing or disguis- 
ing truth for fear of hurting people’s 
habits by shaking their opinions or of 
offending weak brethren. It is evident 
then that if the same men say at other 
times that they care nothing for religion, 
or that they disbelieve religion, they are 
not to be taken as speaking of religion 
as such, but of the particular religion 
which prevails in their neighbourhood. 
The popular Christianity of the day, in 
short, is for the artist too melancholy 
and sedate, and for the man of science 
too sentimental and superficial ; in short 
it is too melancholy for the one and not 
melancholy enough for the other. They 
become, therefore, dissenters from the ex- 
isting religion ; sympathising too little 
with the popular worship, they worship 
by themselves and without outward 
form. But they protest at the same 
time that in strictness they separate 
from the religious bodies around them 
only because they themselves know ofa 
purer or a happier religion. 

And so after all the old maxim stands 
fast, and man has a soul, which if he lose 
it will be of small profit to him to gain 
the whole world. For say to the artist, 
“Never mind the moralists who affront 
you so much by their solemn airs; 
what do you think of the man who 
neither worships with them nor yet 
with you, who is insensible to beauty 
as well as to right?” In a moment he 
who but now was quarrelling with your 
language will turn round and borrow it. 
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“The man,” he will say, “ whose heart 
never goes forth in yearnings or in bless- 
ings towards beautiful things, before 
whom all forms pass and leave him as 
cold as before, who simply labels things 
or prices them for the market, but never 
worships or loves; of such a man we 
may say that he has no soul ; and how- 
ever fortunate he may be esteemed, or 
may esteem himself, he remains always 
essentially poor and miserable.” More 
sublime still is and always has been the 
contempt of philosophy, which now we 
call science, for those who merely live 
from hand to mouth without an object 
ora plan, the “curve in terris anime, 
et coelestium inanes.” Neither school 
yield in any degree to the moralist in 
the emphasis with which they brand the 
mere worldling, or by whatever name 
they distinguish the man who is devoted 
to nothing, who_has no religion and no 
soul, Philistine or hireling or dilettante. 
Only in the tone of their censure is there 
a certain difference ; the artist, except 
when he rises to the height of a Blake, 
does not get beyond irritation and an- 
noyance ; the philosopher smites them 
with cold sarcasm ; the moralist, or he 
whom in the narrower sense we call 
religious, assails them by turns with 
solemn denunciation and pathetic en- 
treaty. This last alone, when it crosses 
his mind, and he realises fora moment 
what is to him so incredible, that 
there are those who “mind earthly 
things,” says it “‘ even weeping.” 

Surely it would clear our vision very 
much, and help us to see our way in the 
intricate controversy of our time if we 
recognised that Christianity struggles 
not merely, as we commonly say, with 
irreligion and scepticism, which, by the 
by, we think of as different forms of the 
same thing, but with irreligion on the 
one hand and with rival religions on the 
other. Irreligion is only another name 
for sloth, brutality, and stupidity ; it is 
an enemy hard to beat, and takes as 
much killing as the hydra, but aggres- 
sively it is not formidable. The really 
formidable antagonists are the rival re- 
ligions whose true nature we misunder- 
stand because we describe them by the 
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negative name of scepticism or un- 
belief. They would not be formidable 
if they were mere negations, for a nega- 
tion inspires no enthusiasm and makes 
no missionaries. It is not because they 
think Christianity untrue that these 
schools attack it, but because they think 
it obscures the true religion in which 
mankind should seek its salvation. 
Now what are these rival religions 
which attack Christianity, not out of 
mere wickedness or dulness, but with 
enthusiasm and confidence? We have 
spoken of them in this paper under the 
names of art and science, but those who 
have read the earlier papers of this 
series will remember that we thought 
we could discern in the whole religious 
history of mankind the conflict of three 
forms of religion. There was the re- 
ligion of visible things, or Paganism, 
which though generally a low type of 
religion, yet in its classical form became 
the nursing mother of art; there was 
the religion of humanity in its various 
forms, of which the principal is Christi- 
anity; lastly, there was the religion 
of God, which worships a unity con- 
ceived in one way or another as hold- 
ing the universe together. We found 
that these forms of religion, though theo- 
retically distinguishable, seldom appear 
in their distinctness, and that in par- 
ticular Christianity, pre-eminently the 
religion of humanity, is yet also a re- 
ligion of Deity. Now if we apply these 
categories to the controversies of our 
own time, we shall say that we see 
the ancient religion of humanity, which 
has so long reigned among us under 
the name of Christianity, assailed on 
the one side by the Higher Paganism, 
under the name of art, and on the 
other side by a peculiarly severe and 
stern form of. Theism, under the 
name of science. And when we look 
back over the history of the Church we 
see that it has always been struggling 
with these two rival religions, and that 
the only peculiarity of our own age is 
the confident and triumphant manner in 
which the two enemies advance to the 
attack from opposite sides. 
But now upon this conflict there are 
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two remarks to be made. The first is, 
that it is not in any way an internecine 
conflict, but rather a struggle for inde- 
pendence and for afrontier. Christian- 
ity, so long the reigning religion, has 
been intolerant and exclusive, and so 
the other religions have been driven to 
take up a position of hostility ; but a 
quarrel like this is capable of arrange- 
ment. Christianity has never denied the 
right of the other two worships to a 
certain position, though she has striven 
to make ita dependent one. She has 
been somewhat too puritanical and 
somewhat unkind to art ; but she has 
not attempted to turn all meninto monks, 
and she has actually employed Angelo 
and Raffaelle to build and to paint for 
her, Dante and Milton to make her 
poetry, Handel and Haydn to compose 
her music. She has behaved towards 
science jealously and suspiciously ; yet 
she herself had her Aquinas in one age 
and her Pascal in another. On the 
other hand, both artists and philosophers 
have done homage to her, nor can any 
successful attack upon her be made from 
either side without provoking an earnest 
and eager reaction in her favour ; as we 
see now arising in the very midst of the 
scientific school those who proclaim a 
new religion of humanity and organize 
it as much as possible in accordance 
with the traditions of the old. 

The other remark to be made is, that 
however thesereligionsmay jangle among 
themselves, they are, or should be, united 
against the common foe, which is irre- 
ligion. Those fundamental oracles of 
Christianity with which I began this 
paper belong to all religions alike, and 
are pretty well beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. It is not true that the con- 
troversies of the age must end in para- 
lysing action, or that plain men must 
remain without a religion till they are 
settled. Whatever may be the case 
with religions, religion remains fixed, 
Whatever may be true or false, there 
is in any case the world to be renounced 
and the soul to be saved. 

We seem to have become incapable 
of conceiving that there can be any re- 
ligion in a serious sense except Chris- 


tianity, and still more incapable of 
imagining that other religions may 
not only exist, but may have in their 
own place their truth and value, 
And hence we have ceased to attach 
its proper meaning to the word irre. 
ligion, and have grown accustomed to 
confuse it with opposition, theoretical 
or practical, to Christianity. But in 
truth, religion that is false or crude and 
inadequate, has no more resemblance to 
irreligion than religion that is true. It 
may indeed be no less formidable an 
evil; nay, at times it may be more for- 
midable, as in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century the cynic who cared 
for neither party, even though his in- 
difference sprang from mere sordidness 
of nature, may at times have been less 
mischievous than the enthusiast. But 
whether worse or better, irreligion is 
always essentially and entirely unlike 
religion, while false and true religions 
are always like each other just so far as 
they are religions. Without some ar- 
dent condition of the feelings religion 
is not to be conceived ; we have defined 
religion as habitual and regulated admi- 
ration ; if the object of such admiration 
be unworthy we have a religion posi- 
tively bad and false; if it be not the 
highest objecs we have an imperfect 
and inadequate religion ; but irreligion 
consists in the absence of all such 
objects, and ina state of the feelings 
not ardent, but cold and torpid. 

It is most easy to illustrate this dis- 
tinction by referring to the early history 
of Christianity itself. Christianity, we 
know, subdued in succession the Pagan- 
isms, the false or inadequate religions of 
Europe ; it suppressed first the classical, 
then the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and 
Slavonic superstitions. Butin the New 
Testament for the most part, and particu- 
larly in the Gospels, we do not find it op- 
posed to enemies of this kind. Christ 
opposes no form of false religion, but a 
different thing, which answers to what 
we have called irreligion. Before that 
giant Pagan, which in Bunyan’s days had 
been dead so many a long year, Chris- 
tianity had fought with another giant, 
World. I suppose it is one of the most 
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achievements of the New Tes- 
tament to have brought home to men this 
conception of the World. A kind of 
conspiracy of irreligion, or union of all 
that is stagnant, inert, mechanical, and 
automatic into a coherent tyrannous 
power and jealous consentient opinion, 
this is what the New Testament puts 
before us as the world ; and it represents 
religion as consisting in renunciation 
of it and separation from it. Conven- 
tionalism, indeed, is the modern expres- 
sion by which we call that which stands 
here for the opposite of religion ; and we 
can judge from this in what way reli- 
gion itself was conceived, for the oppo- 
site of conventionalism is freshness of 
feeling, enthusiasm. 

Everything akin to vital energy is 
inconsistent with the World as it is 
painted in the Gospels. Christianity 
there is never brought into contact with 
anything vigorous or enthusiastic. No 
artist lost in the worship of sensual 
beauty crosses the stage, no philosopher 
consumed with the thirst for truth. 
How such characters would have been 
treated by Christianity in its earliest 
days we cannot tell, perhaps with some- 
thing of repugnance or hostility. But 
they could never have been classed with 
those whom Christianity actually at- 
tacked, the demure slaves of fashion 
and convention. They might be thought 
to be addicted to a false or dangerous 
religion, but they could not be called 
worldlings. Probably they would have 
been judged with favour, for it accords 
with the fundamental characteristic of 
the Gospel to extol vitality at the 
expense of propriety—those who love 
much, Magdalens, publicans, prodigals, 
at the expense of those most honoured 
by public opinion. 

Irreligion, then, is life without wor- 
ship, and the world is the collective 
character of those who do not worship. 
When worship is eliminated from life, 
what remains? There are animal wants 
to be satisfied, a number of dull cravings 
to be indulged, and paltry fears to be 
appeased ; moreover, because worship is 
never really quite dead, but only feeble, 
there is some poor convention in place 


of an ideal, and a few prudish crotchets 
in place of virtues. Yet a society may 
live on in this condition, if political or 
physical conditions are favourable, with 
out falling into any enormous corrup 
tions, and may often in its moral 
statistics contrast favourably with one 
which some great but perverted enthu- 
siasm has hurried into evil. Its fault is 
simply that it has no soul, or to use the 
old Biblical phrase, has no salt in itself ; 
or again, to use the modern German 
paraphrase which Mr. Carlyle is so fond 
of, has no soul to save the expense of 
salt. Now it is against this condition, 
we say, against irreligion pure and simple 
as distinguished from any forms of false 
religion, that there always has been, and 
is, particularly in our own time, a re- 
markable agreement of authorities. 

It may, indeed, often appear that the 
disregard of animal wants and the 
renunciation of the world preached in 
the New Testament, are exaggerated. 
Animal wants in our northern climates 
and since slavery was disused have be- 
come more imperious than they were in 
ancient times, and the education of 
recent centuries has led us to approve a 
certain kind and degree of worldliness. 
Even prejudices, social conventions, and 
decorums may no doubt be condemned 
too unreservedly. But granting all this 
by way of abatement, the general truth of 
the New Testament doctrine is clearer 
now than it has been in many ages (so 
called) of religious agreement. There 
has never been a time when the neces- 
sity of religion, in the broad sense of the 
word, has been so clear, as there ha 
never been a time when its value in the 
narrow sense has been so much disputed. 
If, now that Art and Science have at- 
tained complete independence of the 
Church, and the monopoly even of moral 
influence is withdrawn from her by sys- 
tems of independent morality, secular 
education and the like, we give the 
name of religion to that confined do- 
main which is still left to the Church, it 
will seem as insignificant as the States 
of the Church have been in our time 
compared to the dominion held by Hil- 
debrand or Innocent. But if we under- 
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stand that all culture alike rests upon 
religion, religion being not simple, but 
threefold, and consisting of that wor- 
ship of visible things which leads to 
art, that worship of humanity which 
leads to all moral disciplines, and prin- 
cipally the Christian, and that worship 
of God which is the soul of all philoso- 
phy and science ; if we recognize, on the 
other hand, that the absence of religion 
is the absence not of one of these kinds 
of worship, but of all—in other words, 
that it is the paralysis of the power of 
admiration, and as a consequence, the 
predominance of the animal wants and 
the substitution of automatic custom for 
living morality ; then we shall recognize, 
on the one hand, that never was religion 
so much wanted among us, and on the 
other hand, that there was never so 
much agreement about it among 
thinkers, 

It was never so much wanted, be- 
cause of all nations our own best under- 
stands what may be made of the world, 
and best knows how to make life toler- 
able without religion. We of all nations 
most thoroughly see through that false 
unworldliness which begins in the want 
of self-respect and ends in mendicancy ; 
it is we who have placed among the 
virtues our national “self-help,” which 
so absolutely confounds well-being with 
wealth, and makes the highest object of 
life to be a livelihood. Providence in 
these later centuries at least seems to 
have indulged us in this safe and low 
view of life ; for our insular position 
has allowed to sleep in us all those high 
thoughts which have been aroused in 
other nations by pressing national dan- 
ger, while our close connection with the 
New World infects us somewhat with 
the commonness of colonial thought, 
and our good fortune in political insti- 
tutions helps us to keep up a good 
appearance before the world. Hence 
we are able with greater complacency 
than almost any society to indulge in a 
view of life not so much unchristian as 
irreligious, a life not so much of per- 
verted ideals and worships, as devoid of 
ideals and worships. Other nations 
follow after false gods, and tear each 
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other to pieces out of some mistaken 
devotion ; how long is it since we did 
anything of the kind? Our temptation 
is not to false religion but to irreligion. It 
is not the Christian alone who complains 
that Englishmen can only understand 
his creed when they have translated it 
into the language of the counting-house, 
but the other religions complain of us 
just as much. The Higher Paganism 
makes few converts among us, so that 
artists complain that in England all art 
is turned into a business, while science, 
on the other hand, can only make way 
by disguising itself under the name of 
technical education, and pleading that 
it alone can save our manufactures from 
being beaten out of the market by 
foreign competition. 

Of all those acts of religious self- 
sacrifice, monastic vows, &c., of which 
former ages were so full, the true counter- 
part or equivalent in these days is that 
a man should not for mere wealth sub- 
mit himself to a course of life which to 
him has no spiritual value, and that 
when any religious vocation, whether to 
art or to science, or to Christian duty 
and philanthropy, is strong in him, a 
man should abandon meaner pleasures 
to follow such a vocation. Judged by 
this test, ours surely is the least reli- 
gious of all countries; for it is the 
country where the largest number of 
people lead, for mere superfluous wealth, 


_ a life that they themselves despise ; the 


country where vocations are oftenest 
deliberately disobeyed or trifled with, 
where artists oftenest paint falsely, and 
literary men write hastily for money, 
and where men born to be philosophers, 
or scientific discoverers, or moral re- 
formers, oftenest end ignominiously in 
large practice at the bar. 

Or take another test. Would you 
know whether a man has an ideal? Look 
what he does with his children, for he 
will try to fulfil it in them, Them- 
selves, for the most part, men feel to be 
failures ; necessarily, for we carve our- 
selves while we are learning the art of 
sculpture. Children are, as it were, 
fresh blocks of marble in which if 
we have any ideal we have a new and 
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better chance of realizing it, because we 
may work on them as mature artists. 
Look, then, how the English people 
treat their children. Try and discover 
from the way they train them, from the 
education they give them, what they 
wish them to be. You will find that 
they have ceased, almost consciously 
ceased, to have any ideal at all. Traces 
may still be observed of an old ideal not 
quite forgotten : here and there a vague 
notion of instilling hardihood, a really 
decided wish to teach frankness and 
honesty, and, in a large class, also good 
manners ; but these after all are nega- 
tive virtues. What do they wish their 
children to aim at? What pursuits do 
they desire for them ? Except that when 
they grow up they are to make or have a 
livelihood, and take a satisfactory posi- 
tion in society, and in the meanwhile 
that it would be hard for them not to 
enjoy themselves heartily, most parents 
would be puzzled tosay what they wish for 
their children. And, whatever they wish, 
they wish so languidly that they entrust 
the realization of it almost entirely to 
strangers, being themselves, so they say 
—and indeed the Philistine or irreli- 
gious person always is—much engaged. 
The parent, from sheer embarrassment 
and want of an ideal, has in a manner 
abdicated, and it has become necessary 
to set apart a special class for the culti- 
vation of parental feelings and duties. 
The modern schoolmaster should change 
his name, for he has become a kind of 
standing or professional parent. 

All this, perhaps, is generally allowed, 
and by most it is vaguely regretted ; 
though some think it has been made 
out by political economy that no man 
need, or indeed ought, to engage in any 
occupation which will not bring him in 
at least two or three thousand a year. 
And yet our first economist is precisely 
the writer who has most emphatically 
denounced this view of life. What 
Mill calls liberty, or individuality, is 
precisely what other moralists call soul ; 
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it is, indeed, looked at from the scien- 
tific side, what we have here argued to 
be the essence of religion. To have an 
individuality, is the same thing as to 
have an ideal ; and to have an ideal, is 
to have an object of worship—it is to 
have a religion. Toa philosopher like 
Mill this ideal presents itself in the form 
of a system of well-reasoned opinions ; 
to the artist it presents itself other- 
wise, and to the Christian again 
otherwise. And, as has been said, 
much depends upon the form the 
ideal takes; there are great differences 
between the worship of Beauty, Duty, 
and Reason. But against those who 
have no ideal, and who live wholly 
without worship, against that sect, 
which numbers so many followers 
amongst ourselves, who recognize no 
intrinsic values but only value in ex- 
change, all these worshippers are at 
one. And they include all who are 
supposed to have anything to say about 
the ends of life. What Mill says in 
the name of philosophy is echoed by 
Ruskin—however much they may dif- 
fer on economical questions— in the 
name of art; both have the same enemy 
in the commonness, the worldliness they 
see threatening to overwhelm us; and 
both again are in accord with the voices 
that are raised in the name of morality, 
from Carlyle denouncing shams, or 
Thackeray working out the old Chris- 
tian conception of the World with in- 
exhaustible detail in Vanity Fair, to 
the humblest novelist, who could never 
make out his three volumes without 
the eternal contrast between conyen- 
tionalism and genuine feeling—or, in 
other words, life without worship and 
life with it ; and all alike do but repeat, 
in these days when it is said there is no 
agreement about religion, those maxims 
which have always made the basis of the 
religion of Christendom—that “there is 
one thing needful,” and that “it shall 
profit a man nothing if he gain the 
whoie world and lose his own soul.” 


To be continued. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
C@LUM NON ANIMAM. 


Sr Acton North had early in life ar- 
rived at the conclusion that women were 
on the whole inexplicable creatures, 
who lived in a region of sentiment into 
which no man had ever entered, and 
who had all kinds of fancies and feel- 
ings which no man could possibly un- 
derstand. But because he could not 
understand these strange notions, did 
he consider them preposterous? Not 
at all. He took them on trust, for the 
very reason that he could not guess 
at their origin. He was most con- 
siderate towards those women with 
whom he had dealings ; it was enough 
for him that they did believe so and so, 
and did feel this or that; he had long 
ago given up all notion of trying to 
comprehend their sentiments; and, 
in short, he simply accepted their re- 
ports. Take, for example, the relations 
between Violet North and her step- 
mother. Why, he asked himself, could 
not these two people live in the same 
house together and be decently civil to 
each other? The answer was that they 
were women—they had “sympathies,” 
“ antipathies,” “secret repugnances,” 
and all the rest of it, which were no 
doubt of great importance to themselves, 
but were a trifle unintelligible to others. 
He himself, now, when a young man, 
had shared his rooms with this or that 
acquaintance, whose habits and opinions 
were very different from his own; but 
did they quarrel? No; they were two 
men ; they had something else to think 
of than studying those niceties of manner 
and expression that seemed to make 
women either love each other orhate each 
other as the chance might be. Had he 
not had to work in daily association with 
many a man whose arpearance, and 
dress, and habit of speech—in fact every- 
thing about him—betokened mingled 
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coarseness and meanness ; and yet when 
did either of them find the other's 
presence in a room an insupportable 
outrage on the feelings? Women were 
strange creatures ; but they had to be 
leniently dealt with; for, after all, these 
peculiar fancies of theirs were doubtless 
of importance to themselves. 

Sir Acton loyally carried out this 
theory, especially with regard to his 
wife and daughters. At the present 
moment he was hampering in a serious 
manner the performance of his duties 
in Canada, merely because a schoolgirl 
had besought him to take her away from 
England for eighteen months or a couple 
of years. He did not understand why 
Violet should hate England, or be so 
anxious to leave it. He knew she had 
committed some schoolgirl indiscretions; 
but surely every schoolgirl did not get 
into such a passion of remorse when 
found out in a fault? However, here 
was his eldest daughter crying, sobbing, 
imploring to be taken with him to 
Canada ; and so he took her. 

Nor was he surprised that, the mo- 
ment she left England, she should begin 
to be very sorrowful and filled with a 
longing regret. That was only another 
instance of the unintelligible working 
of the feminine emotions. He cheered 
her as well as he could; and tried to 
interest her in the details of the voyage. 
Fortunately they had a fine passage; 
there were some agreeable people on 
board; and Miss North speedily re 
gained her ordinary gaiety of spirits. 
When they landed on the shores of what 
was to her anew and wonderful country, 
moreover, she was full of high expecta- 
tion. She proved, as she had promised 
to be, an excellent travelling companion. 
She was equal to any amount of fatigue 
—indeed, the girl had a constitution as 
tough as his own. She made light of 
delays and inconveniences; she saw 
everything that was tolerably pleasant 
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through rose-coloured spectacles ; such 
things as were beautiful or delightful 
provoked an admiration which pleased 
her father, because it was obviously 
flavoured with gratitude. Then there 
was something on the other side. They 
were not always inspecting valleys, sur- 
veying plains, and studying maps. 
There were pauses of social enjoyment ; 
and Sir Acton North, in taking about 
with him his daughter, was not at all 
averse to showing some of his old ac- 
quaintances what an English girl was 
like. And among those families were 
there not a few young men who secretly 
admired and longed—who wondered 
whether it was not possible to fascinate, 
delay, and subsequently capture this 
beautiful bird of passage? Doubtless ; 
but their wiles were of no avail. She 
was too busy, eager, and happy—too 
gay and self-reliant of heart—to attend 
to imploring glances and sighs. If she 
had, in resolving to become a woman, 
thrown aside much of the fractious im- 
patience and rude frankness of her 
schoolgirl days, she still retained a gra- 
cious dignity—a certain lofty audacity 
of pride in herself—that would not at 
all permit that she should be trifled 
with, Those young gentlemen were 
not aware that she had just been re- 
leased from school, or doubtless they 
would have been sufficiently surprised 
by the fashion in which a schoolgirl 
could assume all the self-reliant dignity 
of a woman, keeping them, more espe- 
cially, in their proper place. 

But even Sir Acton’s placid concur- 
rence in the vagaries of the feminine 
nature would have been startled if he 
had known the sentiment that was 
gradually growing up during all this 
time in his daughter’s heart. It had 
been symbolised in a measure by the 
manner of her leaving England. She 
was glad to get away from the squalor, 
the din, the bustle of the seaport-town 
from which they sailed ; but by and by 
all those objectionable things were for- 
gotten, and, looking back, she only saw 
her own beautiful England. So now all 
the harsh aspects and humiliating cir- 
cumstances of the old life she had cried 
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to get away from were forgotten; and 
she looked back to the small circle of 
friends she had known with a tender 
and wistful regret. She grew to think 
there was no place in all the world so 
quiet, and homely, and beautiful as that 
little garden behind James Drummond’s 
house in Camberwell Grove. The people 
around her did all they could to please 
her and amuse her ; but they were only 
acquaintances; her friends were back 
in that old and yet never-forgotten time 
which was becoming so dear to her. 
She had indeed succeeded in putting a 
great chasm between her and that by- 
gone time. England was not half so 
far away from her as were her schoolgirl 
days. But did she cease to care for the 
old time, and for the friends she knew 
then? Not much. Both had grown 
dearer to her, as England had grown 
dearer to her ; and many a night, when 
a great lambent planet was shining in 
the northern sky, she looked up and 
her heart said to it, “Ah, how happy 
you must be ; for you are able to look 
across the waters and see my England !” 

And as for him who had been her 
companion in that adventure which was 
the main cause of her exile? Well, he 
underwent transformation too. First of 
all, she was a little ashamed of the 
whole affair; and did not like to think 
of him. Then she began to look upon 
that episode in a sort of half-humorous 
way ; she would smile to herself in re- 
flecting on her own folly ; and perhaps 
wonder what he was now thinking of it 
all. Butas the days, and the weeks, and 
the months went by—as the continual 
succession of actual lakes, and mountains, 
and pine-woods made England look more 
and more visionary and remote—so that 
little adventure came to be regarded as 
the only bit of romance that had ever 
occurred to her, and she thought of the 
bright May-day as belonging to a past 
Spring-time not likely to be recalled in 
the life of a woman. He, too; had he 
not been made the victim of her petu- 
lant caprice ?’ Had he not manfully gone 
and taken the blame of that for which 
he was in nowise responsible? And did 
he sometimes think of her now ? 
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For a long time she never mentioned 

him in her letters. One day, she put a 
timid little postscript at the end of the 
last page—she was writing to Mrs. War- 
rener—and this was what she asked, in 
a half éomical way : 

“Do you ever see my youthful sweet- 
heart now? What a long time it seems 
since we made fools of ourselves! I 
suppose he has quite forgotten me by 
this time ; and as for me, I can scarcely 
remember what he was like, except that 
he had wavy light-brown hair, which I 
thought very lovely and quite Adonis- 
looking. Sometimes I dream that I 
am caught in some awful piece of mis- 
chief, and Miss Main is setting me three 
pages of 7élémaque to write out.” 

It was a casual and apparently a care- 
less question ; but somehow the answer 
was looked for. And that came from 
Mr. Drummond himself, who described 
in his rambling, odd, jocular fashion, 
the evening which Mr. George Miller 
had spent at his house, the very night 
before. The girl dwelt long over that 
pleasant little picture ; until she was 
more ready than ever to cry out, “ How 
very happy the stars must be, because 
they can see my England !” 
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CHAPTER X. 


A MESSAGE HOME, 


ENGLAND, meanwhile, had not remained 
stationary merely because Violet North 
had left it. The little world in which 
she had lived still wagged on in its 
accustomed way, bringing all manner of 
changes, big and little, to the people 
she had known. 

First of all, Mr. Drummond had 
finally completed his scheme for a great 
work to which he meant to devote the 
following winter. He had developed 
many such schemes before ; and he had 
always been looking forward to a win- 
ter’s serious work; but somehow the 
big project generally dwindled down to 
the dimensions of a magazine article, 
and even that was sometimes too whim- 
sical and perverse for the most patient 
of editors. However, this time he was 
resolved to get the thing done; and so 
he went to a publisher whom he Knew, 
carrying with him a few slips containing 
the outlines of his projected book. The 
publisher’s face grew more and more 
puzzled as he looked at the following 
title and table of contents : 


ON A PROPOSAL TO WHITEWASH THE OUTSIDE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sus-Heap 1.—THe Generat Properties AND History or WHITEWASH. 


Section I. 
Section IL. 


Section ITI. 
Section IV. 


Section V. 


On-Expiatory Punishments. 


_Torquemada. 
Whitecross-street. 


mate children. 
On tombstone inscriptions. 


Remarks on Modern Estimates of Judas Iscariot, Nero, Henry VIII., and 


On those retrospective marriage laws which clear the character of illegiti- 


Svs-Heap 2.—Tue Inrerton or WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Section 1. On Exploded Reputations. 


Section II. Three questions propounded : (1) Is it possible for the disembodied spirit to 
be present at the funeral of his own body? (2) Is it possible for a 
disembodied or to blush? (3) Is it probable that, on several occa- 


sions, disembo 


Section ITI. 


ied spirits may have been present in Westminster Abbey, 
and blushed to find their own bodies being buried there ? 

{ On the Dean of Westminster as a collector of curiosities. 

Section IV. On the possibility of a Dean of Westminster becoming 


of the evil 


eye, and therefore able to secure celebrities for his collection before 


the proper time. 


Section V. A proposal fora Junior Westminster Abbey: the occupants of the present 
Abbey to retire by rotation: vacancies to be filled up from the Junior. 


The publisher got no further than 
that. His brain was in a whirl, and he 


sought safety by getting back to the 
initial point of his perplexity. 
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“God bless my soul!” he cried, 
“what do you mean, Drummond? To 
whitewash Westminster Abbey? Why, 
the public wouldn’t hear of such a thing. 
It would be an outrage—a barbarism— 
I never heard of such a notion !” 

A quick, strange, bewildered look 
came into Drummond’s eyes ; he looked 
at the publisher in a puzzled way. 

“You don’t—see—that it is a joke,” 
said he. 

“A joke! Is all this meant to be a 
joke? Do you think the public would 
read a joke extending to five hundred 

es 2” 

“Confound them, they read many a 
five hundred pages without any joke in 
them at all,” said Drummond. 

“My dear fellow!” said the pub- 
lisher, with a friendly and condescend- 
ing smile, “why, God bless my soul! 
who could be amusing for five hundred 

eS ? ” 

“There are many folks amusing 
all their life long,” retorted Drummond, 
though he was rather disappointed. 
“What they are after, goodness only 
knows. Perhaps they have the fun 
taken out of them then.” 

“Take my advice, Drummond,” said 
his friendly adviser. “Don’t waste 
your time over this. If it were a real 
piece of history, now, you know—some- 
thing nice and picturesque about the 
Abbey itself, and the great heroes there 
—with a good dash of patriotism, and 
religious feeling, and that kind of thing 
—then the public would look at it. 
But a joke! anda joke about Westmin- 
ster Abbey of all places in the world !” 

“T meant no disrespect to the Abbey, 
I am sure,” said Drummond, humbly. 

“ No, no,” said his friend, “don’t you 
waste your time on that.” 

James Drummond went home crest- 
fallen to his sister: he was sure of 
sympathy and admiration from his un- 
failing audience of one. 

“They won’t have it, Sarah.” 

“ And why?” 

“Because the public wouldn’t see it 
was meant as a joke ; and then, if they 
did, they would take it as an insult. 
By heavens!” he added savagely, “I 
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wish all the publishers were buried in 
the Abbey, and that I had to write an 
inscription over their common tomb!” 

“ What would you say ?” 

He stood uncertain for a moment. 

“ T think,” he said, slowly, “ I cannot 
do better than go and compose that in- 
scription. As a great favour, I will 
show it to any publisher who makes the 
application. It is not every one who 
can tell before his death what his tomb- 
stone is going to say after that event. 
Sarah, don’t come in and disturb me 
until I have finished my eulogium on 
the departed race of publishers.” 

So that was all that came at the 
moment of Mr. Drummond's great pro- 
ject ; and Mrs. Warrener was once more 
defeated in her desire to be able to write 
out to Violet North that her friend had 
become famous. For, of course, what- 
ever Mr. Drummond’s own notions on 
the subject were, his sister was con- 
vinced that he was failing in his duty 
so long as he did not achieve a great 
reputation ; and of his capacity to do 
that she had no doubt whatever. 

Events had moved in a more marked 
way with Mr. George Miller—* Young 
Miller,” as Drummond now familiarly 
called him. In the first place his father 
had bought for him a comfortable part- 
nership which did not make too severe 
a call upon his time ; and the young 
gentleman, having thus started in the 
world for himself, preferred to leave the 
paternal roof and take up his lodging in 
Half Moon Street, where he had a couple 
of sufficiently pleasant reoms. Then he 
had gained admittance to a small but very 
gorgeous club in Piccadilly, the mere 
stair-case of which would have justified 
his paying double the entrance-fee de- 
manded. This, about the most westerly 
in position of the well-known clubs was 
about the most easterly in the character 
of its members. It used to be said 
that the lost tribes of Israel had sud- 
denly turned up in that imposing build- 
ing, and that, as a consequence, the 
steward had to excise bacon from his 
daily bill of fare ; but these rude jokes 
came with an ill grace from the young 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange whose 
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ancestry was much more thoroughly 
missing than ever the lost tribes had 
been. Of course these two classes did 
not make up the membership of the 
club. Far from it. There was just as 
large a proportion as in other clubs of 
gentlemen who could not have earned a 
penny (except at pool) to save their 
lives—if that could fairly be regarded 
as an inducement; gentlemen whose 
ancestors had condescended to do 
nothing for five centuries, and who were 
in consequence regarded with great re- 
spect. There were lawyers, doctors, 
bill-discounters, clergymen—in short, 
all the ordinary constituents of a non- 
political club; and there were one or 
two authors, who were occasionally 
asked at the last moment to join this or 
that little dinner-party, because they 
were devilish amusing fellows, and good 
for no end of jokes, you know. 

Now Mr. George Miller had become 
very friendly with James Drummond ; 
and on several occasions the latter had 
been induced to dine at this club—let 
us call it the Judeum for distinction’s 
sake—with his newly-made acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Drummond, during these 
evenings, grew more and more to won- 
der at the extraordinary knowledge of 
the world which this young man had 
picked up. It was not a knowledge of 
human nature ; but a knowledge of the 
facts and circumstancesof the life around 
him—of the petty ambitions of this 
man, of how the next made his money, 
of the fashion in which the other im- 
pecunious person contrived to make 
both ends meet by shifting his lodgings 
from time to time. Mr. Drummond 
perceived that young Miller was after 
all an ingenuous youth; but how had 
he picked up this familiarity with the 
ways of the world which after all had 
its value as a species of education? 
Mr. Drummond was well content to sit 
and listen to the young man. What he 
heard did not edify him; but it inte- 
rested him in a way. Moreover there 
was no arrogance of superior knowledge 
about the young man. On the contrary, 
he was still the humble scholar and 
disciple of this whimsical master ; and 
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was greatly pleased when Gamaliel in- 
vited him to spend an evening in the 
solitudes of that southern mountain, 
where he metaphorically sate at the feet 
of the teacher, and listened with much 
apparent interest to monologues, not 
one fifth part of which he could in any 
wise understand. 

They were an oddly assorted couple 
of friends. But if Mr. Miller found 
himself at a marked disadvantage while 
his teacher was idly roaming over’ the 
fields of philosophy, art, and letters, 
culling a flower here and there, and ex- 
pounding its hidden virtues, he, on the 
other hand, was much more at home 
than Drummond was in railway- 
stations, restaurants, hansom cabs, and 
what not. Young Miller “knew his 
way about,” as the saying is. When 
he paid his money he got his money’s 
worth. He smiled blandly at the pre- 
tences of begging impostors; he was 
not born yesterday. If there was a 
crush at a train, Mr. Drummond would 
give way to the noisy and blustering 
person who hustled past him—would 
stand aside, indeed, in mild wonder over 
the man’s manners; but young Miller 
did not see the fun of being imposed on 
in that fashion. His elbows were as 
sharp as any man’s ; his head as good a 
battering-ram as another’s; if it cost 
him twenty hats he would not be de- 
prived of his just rights. 

One evening they were dining to- 
gether iu a quiet way at the Judeum ; 
while they were talking, the waiter had 
opened a bottle of champagne, and filled 
their glasses. The moment Miller 
tasted the wine, he perceived that it 
was wholly different from that he had 
ordered, and summoning the waiter, he 
asked him what the wine was. The 
man remembered the order, and saw 
his mistake in a moment—he could only 
look in a helpless fashion at the de- 
stroyed bottle. 

“Take it away and bring what I 
ordered.” 

When he had gone Mr. Miller said, 

‘* Now that will teach that fellow to 
be a little more careful ; that’s eight 
shillings he has lost by his blunder.” 

















The waiter, not looking very radiant, 
came back with the proper wine, and 
the dinner went on. 

“ What wages will that man have?” 
said Drummond—he, too, seemed a little 
depressed. 

“T don’t know; probably a guinea a 
week, and his board and clothes.” 

“He may have a wife to keep per- 
haps ? ” 

“ Possibly he may.” 

“ Perhaps she may have children and 
a small household to support on that 
guinea a week ?” 

“Very likely.” 

Drummond remained silent for some 
little time ; he was not getting on well 
with hisdinner. At last, he fairly flung 
down his knife and fork, and pushed 
away his plate. 

“Miller, this dinner sticks in my 
throat !” 

The younger man looked up amazed. 

“ What is it?” 

“T can’t sit eating and drinking here, 
with that unfortunate devil robbed of 
more than a third of his week’s earnings 
—I can’t do it a 

“Ts it the waiter? Why, my dear 
fellow, I will ‘put that right in a 
moment.” 

He would do anything to please his 
friend, of course. He called the waiter 
and told him to have the rejected bottle 
of wine added to the dinner-bill ; the 
man went away with more gratitude in 
his face than he dared express in 
words, 

“ But it is very wrong,” said young 
Miller, gravely. “ You see you don’t 
understand these things, Drummond— 
you don’t like to have men treated like 
machines—and yet if you let fine feel- 
ings come into the management of a 
club, you'll simply have bad, and care- 
less, and even impertinent servants. 
There’s nothing like letting them suffer 
the consequences of their own mistakes. 
Haven’t we to do the same? And who 
pities us? Now isn’t there common 
sense in that?” 

“Oh, yes, there’s a deal of common 
sense in that,” said Drummond, in a 
dry and serious tone which always 
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irritated his companion, who never could 
tell whether it did not conceal some 
trace of sarcasm. 

** My dear fellow,” continued Miller 
—he was pleased to be able to play 
Gamaliel himself at times—‘“the mo- 
ment you break in on strict discipline 
it is all over with the servants in a club. 
I remember a pretty instance of what 
follows from familiarity and friendly 
feeling, and that kind of thing. We 
had an Oxford parson here—one of the 
new school, you know—felt hat, thick 
walking-stick, long tramps, a hail-fel- 
low-well-met sort of fellow, you know, 
and a devil to smoke pipes—and he 
used to interest himself in the affairs of 
the waiters, and chat with them about 
their wives and families. Well, look 
here. He was in the smoking-room one 
evening P 

The face of Mr. Miller had grown 
properly solemn ; he was really anxious 
to impress on his friend the true prin- 
ciples of governing waiters. 

“He was in the smoking-room one 
evening, and we were all round the fire, 
and he wanted a light. A waiter had 
brought up some things—I suppose he 
was one of his pets—and he asked this 
waiter to bring him alight. There were 
no matches on the table ; and what does 
this fellow do but take out a match-box 
of his own, get hold of a wax-match, 
strike it on the heel of his boot—on the 
heel of his boot—and hand it over to the 
parson !” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. 
Drummond, with an awestruck face. 
“ And what happened? Did the earth 
open and swallow up that fearful man ?” 

“Oh, you think it is a joke,” said 
young Miller, rather nettled. “I don’t, 
anyway. If one of my father's servants 
did that to me, I can tell you he 
wouldn’t be three minutes in the house. 
And no servant would do it, mind you, 
if he hadn’t been made careless and 
cheeky by over-familiarity. By the 
way, Lady North is an uncommon good 
one to look after her servants.” 

“Lady North?” said Drummond, 
with a stare. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Miller, with com- 
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placency. “Oh, I forgot to tell you, I 
fancy, how I ran across them at a pic- 
nic at Twickenham, and the girls are 
very plain, don’t you see, and nobody 
was attending to them much, and so I 
became very good friends with them, 
mother and all.” 

“Was this another of your deeply- 
laid schemes?” said Drummond, with a 
smile ; thinking of the ingenuous way in 
which the young man had made his 
own acquaintance. 

“No, it was not, upon my honour,” 
said Miller. “I knew they were to be 
there ; and probably I should not have 
gone if I had not known ; but the in- 
vitation was sent to me without any 
asking or arrangement on my part, and 
Lady North is not a bad sort of woman. 
I dined with the family and one or two 
friends the other evening. She is rather 
cut and dried, you know, and she has 
remarkably sharp grey eyes—by Jove, I 
can tell you, the servants won’t have 
much of a fling in that house. The 
girls very plain—very; the eldest, 
Anatolia, has taken rather a fancy to 
me, I believe—oh, you needn’t laugh, it 
is no great compliment, I assure you.” 

And so he let the garrulous boy run 
on, not more amused by his ingenuous 
confessions than by the shrewd, keen, 
practical estimates of men and things he 
had by haphazard formed. If Mr. 
Drummond had had the honour of Lady 
North’s acquaintance, he would pro- 
bably have taken a couple of months to 
form a judgment about her; and that 
judgment would have been founded on 
all sorts of speculations with regard to 
her birth, education, temperament, early 
life, and present ambitions. Young 
Miller, on the other hand, had seen her 
but twice or thrice ; he positively knew 
nothing about her ; but he hit on a very 
shrewd guess as to her ways, and he 
managed to convey to his friend a pretty 
clear picture of the short, fair, dignified, 
stupid, but well-meaning woman, whose 
excessive literalness, and consequent 
suspicion—for suspicion is the sub- 
stitute employed by people who lack 
imagination and clear perception—had 
almost driven her stepdaughter crazy. 
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“And what about Vi about 
Miss North?” said James Drummond, 
rather hesitatingly. ‘‘ When do they 
expect her home?” 

“T don’t think the lovely Anatolia is 
anxious for that event, for the chances 
of her ever getting married won't be 
improved; but she says her elder 
sister, as she invariably calls her, is 
coming home very soon now. Why, it 
is nearly two years since she left ; I 
wonder what she will be like.” 

“What she will be like? That is 
easily answered. What she will be, that 
is of more importance,” said Drum- 
mond, and for a second or two he sate 
silent. “She will have grown a woman 
since you saw her.” 

“But you don’t suppose anybody 
changes completely in a couple of 
years ?” exclaimed Miller. 

“Oh no, not completely,” said his 
companion, rather absently. ‘‘ What 
will she be like? Well, in appearance 
very much what she was—a little more 
brave and self-possessed in manner, 
probably, as becomes a woman. And 
doubtless she will be handsomer than 
ever. But as to what sort of a woman 
she has become by this time—who can 
tell?” 

“Oh, IT don’t suppose there can be 
much difference,” said young Miller, im- 
patiently. 

His friend smiled good-naturedly. 

“You boys!” he said. “It is al: 
ways the one notion you have got into 
your head. You hope she has remained 
the same, that you may resume that 
piece of romanticism that was so cruelly 
broken off. Isn’t that it?” 

“Well?” said the young man, in- 
genuously and modestly. 

“ You think the schoolgirl is coming 
back to play at sweethearting again? I 
am afraid you will be disappointed. A 
girl grows so terribly—in experience, in 
character, in aims—between seventeen 
and twenty! Do youknow, Miller, that 
you will have to introduce yourself to a 
new Miss North?” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the other. 
* How can you tell? Because she has 
written clever letters? But everybody 
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js formal in letters ; and I don’t suppose 
she talks like that.” 

“JT don’t suppose she does,” said 
Drummond, apparenily thinking of 
something very far away from that 
dinner-table, and so the subject dropped 
for the moment. 

As they were walking along Piccadilly 
that night, Miller said : 

“T hear that Sir Acton North is a 
very rich man.” 

“T suppose he is,” 
answered. 

“He has got an uncommonly fine 
collection of pictures ; at least so one or 
two of the people there the other even- 
ing were saying. I’m not up to that 
sort of thing. By Jove, if I had his 
money, I shouldn’t spend it on pictures 
and live in Euston Square. How much 
do you think he will give his eldest 
daughter when she marries ?” 

Drummond burst out laughing. 

‘“ What an extraordinary question ! 
Do you think life is long enough to let 
one speculate on conundrums like that ? 
What possible interest could I have in 
making guesses as to Violet North’s 
fortune ? ” 

But he suddenly recollected himself. 
He looked at his companion with a sort 
of surprised curiosity in his eyes. 

“Oh, I see: you—do you expect to 
have an interest in that question ?” 

“T say nothing about myself,” said 
the younger man, rather peevishly. 
“What harm is there in asking what 
money a girl is likely to have ? Of course 
I expect the girl I shall marry, who- 
ever she may be, to have some money. 
I shall have some. There is no great 
mercenariness about that, is there? It 
appears to me reasonable enough. You 
seem to think that any one on this side 
of thirty must have his head stuffed 
full of romance and trash. Well, I don’t 
make any pretence of that kind. I think 
itis a fair bargain—you bring so much 
money into the affair, and I don’t see 
why the girl shouldn’t also—just as the 
women of the poorer classes bring a 
chest of drawers and some blankets. It 
makes a woman far more independent 
foo. She can indulge in expensive 
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tastes, and charity, and all that, without 
feeling that she is drawing too hard on 
her husband. Now what do yousay to 
that ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Drummond. “ It 
is reasonable.” 

“Yes, Ithink it is reasonable,” said 
young Miller, rather warmly. “And 
don’t you think a reasonable woman 
would have the same notions ? A school- 
girl, of course, is all for love and love’s 
sake alone, and moonlight, and rope- 
ladders. A sensible woman knows the 
cost of a house in Hyde Park Square, 
and is precious glad to have two incomes 
instead of one for her family.” 

** And then, you see, Violet North is 
coming back a sensible woman, not a 
schoolgirl,” remarked Mr. Drummond, 
kindly bringing these various statements 
to a legitimate conclusion. 

“Oh, Ididn’t quite mean that,” said 
the younger man. “Not atall. I was 
only saying that when I married I should 
not be at all offended if the girl had a 
little money of her own. I don’t sup- 
pose I am more mercenary than other 
people ; but I see what the effect is of 
starting a house and family on the income 
that was all very well for a bachelor’s 
rooms.” 

“ Quite right ; quite right.” 

Now there was nothing that Mr. 
Miller disliked so much as being dis- 
missed in this fashion when he was try- 
ing to engage his newly-formed acquaint- 
ance in talk. James Drummond scarcely 
ever agreed with anybody; and when 
he briefly said, “ All right,” or “ Very 
well: quite true,” it was a sure sign that 
he simply would not take the trouble to 
enter into the subject. Fortunately, at 
this moment they had just got to the 
corner of Half-Moon Street; so they 
separated, and Drummond got into a 
hansom and made for home. 

It was about a fortnight after this 
evening that Young Miller found himself 
the guest of Mr. Drummond; and the 
small circle—which now included little 
Amy Warrener, who had become almost 
a young lady—was listening to the dis- 
quisitions of a philosopher who shall be 
nameless, He was labouring to prove 
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—or rather, he was dogmatically assert- 
ing—that the happy man was he who 
could forget the past and disregard the 
future, fixing his attention on the occu- 
pation of the moment, and taking such 
joys 27 came in his way with a light 
heart. Why think of the long drive 
home if you are at the theatre? Why 
think of the next day’s' awakening and 
work if you are spending a pleasant 
evening? The philosopher in question 
maintained that this banishment of an- 
ticipation was a habit which could be 
cultivated ; and that a wise man would 
resolve to acquire so invaluable a habit. 

“And then,” said he, contradicting 
himself with happy carelessness, ‘‘ what 
are the joys of the moment to your ex- 
pectations of them? Put them well on 
ahead; give yourself up to imagining 
them ; and you will reap the value of 
them twenty times over before they 
arrive. We, for example, mean to go 
up again to the Highlands this au- 
tumn ” 

Here a young lady clapped her hands 
with joy. 

“—and at the present moment the 
Wighlands are a greater delight to me 
than they will be then. I can defy 
those rushing butcher's carts, those in- 
human organ-men, the fear of formal 
calls, by jumping off into the Highlands, 
and becoming a savage—a real out-and- 
out savage, careless of wind, and rain, 
and sunlight, and determined to slay all 
the wild animals I can find in a day’s 
tramping over the heather——” 

“ Have you much game in that place?” 
asked the practical Mr. Miller. 

“Plenty !” cried Mrs. Warrener, with 
a cruel frankness, ‘“ But he never hits 
anything. I believe we should never 
have a bird or a hare except for old 
Peter.” 

“ Libels—mere libels,” said the philo- 
sopher, returning to his subject. “ Now 
just think of the delight—here in this 
howling wilderness of London—of 
taking out your gun, and seeing that it 
is all well oiled and polished ; of trying 
en your leggings to take the stiffness 
out of them; of hauling out your old 
shooting-coat and finding in it a bill 
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telling you at what hour the coach starts 
for the Moor of Rannoch. Now thisis 
real delight. I snap my fingers at Lon. 
don. I become a savage——” 

Just at this moment the maid tapped 
at the door and brought in a letter, 
Surely he knew the handwriting ? 

“You will excuse me,” said he, 
hurriedly breaking open the envelope, 
“when I tell you—yes, I thought so— 
Violet North is,‘ by Jove, in London !” 

The Highlands were forgotten in a 
twinkling. 

“Oh, uncle, when is she coming 
over?” cried Miss Amy, with piteous 
eyes. 

“ Already back in London!” cried 
Mrs. Warrener. 

“And where is she living?” cried 
young Miller. 

Mr. Drummond stood out in the 
middle of the floor, holding the folded 
letter up in the air. 

“Ha, ha, my young people, there are 
secrets here; who will bid for them! 
A thousand mines of Golconda the first 
offer! Noadvance on that /—why——” 

Well, he stopped there—and all the 
merrymaking went out of his face—for 
some one at the door said quietly, 

“ May I come in?” 

Amy Warrener was the first to answer; 
and her answer was a quick, sharp cry 
of delight as she sprang to the door. 
Then the door was opened; and a tall 
young lady walked into the room, with 
wonder, and gladness, and shyness on 
her handsome face. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOME. 


For a second or two she was smothered 
up in the embraces of the women ; then 
she turned, with a heightened colour in 
her face and a glad look in her eyes, but 
with a wonderful grace, and ease, and 
dignity in her manner, to Mr. Drum 
mond and his guest. Amy Warrener, 
herself “ laughin’ maist like to greet,’ 
became aware in an instant that, although 
this was Violet North come back again, 
she was not quite her own Violet of 
former days. There was some new and 
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inexplicable quality about her manner— 
a’sort of gracious self-possession that 
bespoke the development of woman- 
hood. 

And yet it was with all a girl’s vivacity 
and eager impetuous curiosity that she 

to pour out questions. She 
wanted to know all at once what they 
had been doing, where her schoolgirl 
friends were, how Miss Main was getting 
on; and then she suddenly cried out— 

“Oh, you don’t know how nice it is 
to be home again, and I could not feel 
at home in England until I came over 
here.” 

“ And don’t you notice any changes?” 
Drummond asked. 

“Oh yes,” she said, looking more 
particularly at him ; “I scarcely under- 
stand it all yet. It is like a dream as 
yet-—such a change from what I ex- 
pected.” 

“Two years make a difference,” said 
he. “We have not kept stationary any 
more than you have—apd you !—why, 
you have grown a woman.” 

“Oh, but it was exactly the reverse 
of that I meant!” she said, anxiously. 
“You look all so much younger than I 
expected—except Amy. Why, I used 
to look on you, Mr. Drummond, as—as 
rather ——” 

“ As rather an old fellow!” he called 
out, with a shout of laughter over her 
embarrassment. ‘ Well, I am old enough, 
Violet, to warn you not to make people 
such compliments as these, And so you 
think we have grown younger ?” 

“You especially—oh, so much !” 

“And I also?” young Miller made 
bold to ask, though he cast down his 
eyes. 

Now these two had not spoken before. 
When she came into the room, she had 
glanced at him with some surprise ; then, 
from time to time, she let her eyes fall 
on his face with an expression of a half- 
shy, half-humorous curiosity. Now she 
mustered up courage to look him straight 
in the face; and a trifle of colour 
mounted into her cheeks as she answered, 
in a somewhat low and embarrassed 
Way— 

“Tam afraid I scarcely can recollect 
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well enough. You know our—our ac- 
quaintance was very short.” 

So she had not even taken the 
trouble to remember him ! 

“ IT suppose,” said he, rather shortly, 
‘you made enough friends out there to 
pass the time with.” 

“I forgot none of my friends in Eng- 
land,” she said, gently. The reproof 
was just: he had no right, she plainly 
intimated, to put himself on a level with 
these old friends of hers. 

By this time the little party had got 
better shaken together—the tirst eager 
curiosity being over—and now Miss 
Violet began to tell them something of 
her wonderful adventures and experi- 
ences. But the strange thing was that 
the recital mainly proceeded from the 
lips of Mr. Drummond. It was by the 
exercise of a curious, swift, subtle sym- 
pathy that he seemed to divine what 
would be the notions of a girl in this 
new country ; and as she went on, men- 
tioning this circumstance and the other, 
he took the parable out of her mouth 
and made himself the interpreter. No 
one noticed that he did so. It seemed 
to be Violet North herself talking. 

“ Precisely,” he would say, “I quite 
see how that half-civilised life must 
have struck you. Don’t you see, you 
were getting then some notion of how 
the human race began to fight with 
nature long before cities were built. 
You saw them clearing the woods, 
making roads, building houses, found- 
ing small communities. You saw the 
birth of villages, and the formation of 
states. You saw the beginnings of 
civilisation, as it were ; and the necessity 
of mutual helpfulness among the settlers; 
and the general rough-and-ready educa- 
tion of such a life. Don’t you think it 
must have been a valuable experience 
to find out how thoroughly new life 
can be? Here in London, I have no 
doubt, you got it into your head that 
the houses and shops must have existed 
there for ever ; that the trains to Lud- 
gate Hill and Victoria were a necessary 
part of the world ; that all the elaborate 
institutions and habits of city life were 
fixed and unalterable——” 
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*“ And then it was so interesting, in 
these places, to find out what sorts of 
food they had—I got quite learned in 
crops——.” 

“ Ah, yes, precisely. There you saw 
food 9% its fountain-head, not in blue 
packets in a grocer’s shop. And of 
course every man would have a pride in 
his own fields and ask you what you 
thought of his crops, and you would 
come to see something else in a land- 
scape than the mere colours that an 
English young lady would see. The 
cattle—did you begin to learn some- 
thing of the points of the cattle?” 

She had to confess her ignorance in 
that direction. 

“Then the wilder and fiercer cattle, 
Violet—go on and tell us of buffaloes, 
and grizzlies, and mustangs—I have loved 
the word mustang ever since I was a 
boy. Gracious me! how I used to long 
for the life of a savage—for prairies, and 
war-trails, and squaws, and mocassins : 
Violet, did you ever snare a brace of 
mocassins when you were meandering 
about the Rocky Mountains ?” 

“Tf I were you,” she said, with a 
sweet sarcasm, “I would say, ‘ mocas- 
sins,’ not ‘ mocassins !’” 

“Thus it is she crushes us with her 
newly-found knowledge. But we are 
willing to learn. Violet, you shall 
teach us all about assegais and boome- 
rangs—but those don't belong to 
America, do they !—and we shall ad- 
mire the noble savage.” 

“ You were talking of the delights of 
a savage life—in the Highlands—just 
before Miss North came in to surprise 
us,” said Mr. Miller. 

“Oh,” cried Miss North, suddenly, 
“why didn’t you go to the Highlands 
last year? I thought you had deter- 
mined to go every year after your first 
experience the year before last.” 

“The truth is—” said Mr. 
mond, with some embarrassment. 

Young Miller broke in—proud to be 
able to convey information. 

“He won't tell you, Miss North. 
The fact is he went and gave his holi- 
day-money to a clergyman’s widow to 
take her family down to the sea-side ; 
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and if you ask my opinion about it, I 
think it was much too much of a good 
thing. I don’t see the fun of — .” 

“ Violet, what did you think of New 
York ?” said Drummond quickly. 

The girl laughed: she knew he was 
not anxious to know her opinion of New 
York. 

“But you are going this year to the 
Highlands?” she said. 

** We hope so.” 

“T wish I were going with you,” the 
girl said, simply and naturally. 

“Why shouldn’t you?” said Mr, 
Miller boldly. 

It was a pretty project that he then 
and there formed. Miss North would 
go up to that shooting-box with her 
friends, and pleasant indeed would be 
the parties they would have in the even- 
ing, when the toils of the day were over. 
And if a certain young man should hap- 
pen to be in the neighbourhood—by the 
merest chance, of course—could so hos- 
pitable, and generous, and kindly a fellow 
as Mr. Drummond was, refuse to offer 
him a few days’ shooting? Then there 
would be odd moments now and again 
for clamberings up the hills, in order to 
sit on the sunlit rocks and listen to the 
humming of the bees, or for quiet and 
pensive strolls along the valleys in the 
cool of the evening, with the mountains 
losing the last fire of the sunset and a 
white mist gathering along the bed of 
the distant loch. Mr. Miller looked 
anxiously for an answer to this proposal. 

“ Why shouldn’t you?” echoed Mr. 
Drummond. “ We will make you wel- 
come enough.” 

“You are very kind indeed,” she 
said, with a smile; “but I am under 
proper government now. Lady North 
means to try to put up with me as well 
as she can; and my sisters almost suc- 
ceeded this morning in making me 
believe they liked me. So I am to stay 
on there ; and I suppose in consequence 
we shall move westward some day soon. 
That will be hard on poor papa ; for he 
will shift his house all for nothing — 

“Why, Violet?” 

“ Oh,” said the young lady with her 
ordinary cool frankness, “ Lady North 























and I are sure to have a fight—quite 
sure. I think her a mean-spirited and 
tricky little woman; she thinks that I 
have a frightfully bad temper ; so it will 
be just as it was before.” 

“There you are quite wrong,” said 
Mr. Drummond quietly. “ It will not 
be as it was before ; but very different. 
Do you know what people will say of 
you now if you and Lady North don’t 
agree 1—why that you have such a bad 
temper that you cannot live in your 
father’s house.” 

“ Perhaps that is true enough,” she 
said, with great modesty—and Amy 
Warrener saw something in her mis- 
chievous smile of the Violet of other 
days. 

“ And then,” continued her Mentor, 
“formerly when you had a quarrel, you 
could live at Miss Main’s school. Where 
would you go now? Not to school 
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“ Ah, well,” she said, with a bright 
look, “don’t let us talk of all those un- 
pleasant things now ; for I am so glad 
to get back and be among you again that 
Iam disposed to be humble and obedi- 
ent even to my stepmother. And she 
is really trying to be very kind to me 
just now. Iam to keep the brougham 
to-night till eleven o’clock, if you don’t 
turn me out before then. And Lady 
North is coming over to call on you, 
Mrs. Warrener ; and she wants you all 
to come to her next ‘At Home’ on 
the 30th. I think you have got a card, 
Mr. Miller?” 

“Yes,” said he, with some embarrass- 
ment. “Do you think your father 
would object to my going ?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” she answered confi- 
dently. - “Papa never keeps up old 
scores ; and as well as I can recollect, you 
—you—seemed to have pleased him by 
going to him frankly. How silly we 
were!” she added quickly, and with a 
return of the warm colour to her cheeks. 

They got away from that subject also, 
however, and no otherreference was made 
to it. The girl was altogether delighted 
to be with her old friends again ; and 
the changes she had noticed on her 
entrance became less prominent now. 
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She submitted, just as she had done 
in her schoolgirl days, to be alternately 
lectured, teased, and laughed at, by Mr. 
Drummond ; and she did not mind his 
continually calling her Violet. She 
made Mrs. Warrener promise to bring 
them all to Lady North’s party. She 
would have Amy come with her for her 
first drive in the Park, where, as her 
father had consented, she should herself 
drive Lady North’s victoria and pair of 
nies. 

Mr. Miller got the least share of her 
attention. These two rarely spoke to 
each other, and then never without a 
little embarrassment; but very fre- 
quently she had a quiet, curious look 
at him, apparently trying to discover 
something. As for him, he simply sate 
and stared at her—watching her every 
movement, fascinated by her voice, her 
smile, the bright, frank look of those 
darkly-lashed eyes. But a great joy 
was in store for him. For some pur- 
pose or other, she took from her pocket 
a small pencil, but found it was broken. 

“Oh, do let me get it mended for 
you,” said heeagerly. “I knowa man 
who is capital for that.” 

“Ts it worth it?” said she, handing 
it over. 

His reply was to take from his pocket 
a beautiful little pen and pencil-case 
with a knife attached; and this he 
begged her to accept in exchange, as it 
was better fitted for a lady than for him. 

“In exchange?” she said, with a 
smile that was worth to him more than 
a thousand pencil-cases. ‘“ That would 
be a profitable exchange. This one is 
gold ; mine is aluminium ; thank you, 
but I could not rob you.” 

“ Well, at all events, you can keep it 
until I return you this one?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “if you will be 
so kind.” 

He put that humble little pencil-case 
—worth about five shillings—in his 
pocket with as much pride as if it had 
been made of ivory and diamonds ; and 
he secretly vowed that she should never 
see it again, even if she lived for a thou- 
sand years. 

Then, in the old familiar fashion of 
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spending the evening which Violet 
knew so well, Mary the maidservant 
came in with the frugal supper; and 
there was great amusement over her 
wonder at seeing Miss North. 

‘**Hov7 are you, Mary? are you quite 
well?” said that young lady, who was a 
great friend of all maidservants and 
folks in humble capacity. 

“Oh yes, Miss,” stammered Mary ;— 
“T mean maam—l am pretty well, 
thank you.” 

“ Now there is but one question more 
Ihave to ask,” said Violet, as they all 
sate round the small white-covered 
table, “and I am almost afraid to ask 
it. Have they built over Grove Park 
yet?” 

“Certainly not,” was the answer. 

** And the big cedars are still there, 
and the tall elms, and the rooks’ 
nests ?” 

“Not a thing altered since you 
left.” 

“ Ah, well do you know,” she said, 
“when I used to think of the happiest 
time 1 ever spent in England and the 
most beautiful place I could remember, 
I always thought of those Christmas 
holidays I spent with you, and of our 
walks at night in the snow. Do you 
remember how we used to go out quite 
late at night, with the hard snow crack- 
ling beneath one’s feet, the gas-lamps 
shining on the trees, and then go away 
into the Park, through the darkness of 
those cedars near the gate? Then I 
used to think of the silence we got into 
—hby the side of the meadows—one 
seemed to be up quite close to the stars, 
and you could not imagine there was 
anybody living in those two or three 
houses. And as for London—though it 
lay almost under our feet—you know 
you could see or hear nothing of it— 
there was nothing all around but the 
white snow, and the black trees, and the 
stars. Do you remember all that?” 

“But where is it?” said young 
Miller, looking puzzled. Could she be 
talking so enthusiastically about some 
place in Camberwell ? 

“Over the way,” she said promptly. 
“ Five minutes’ walk off.” 
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“ And that is the most beautiful place 


you can remember?” said he. “ And 
you have been to Chamounix ?” 
“ Yes it is,” she said boldly. ‘‘ I like 


Camberwell better than Chamounix, and 
therefore it is more beautiful. But I 
was speaking of the snow-time and the 
stars, and the quiet of the frosty nights, 
Perhaps you have never been into Grove 
Park? If you walk round that way 
now “ 

“TI propose we do,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, “as soon as we finish supper. I 
am anxious to discover what it is in 
the place that makes it the rival of 
Chamounix.” 

“Don’t you remember?” she said, 
with great disappointment visible in her 
face. 

“T remember the wonderful star-lit 
nights and the snow, certainly,” said 
he. 

“ Very well,” said she, “ weren’t they 
worth remembering? As to Chamounix 
-—well, as to Chamounix—what can one 
remember of Chamounix? I know what 
I remember—crowded tables d’héte, hot 
waiksin stifling valleys, firing cannonand 
looking through a telescope, and all the 
ladies trying who could get up the most 
striking costumes for dinner. To go 
about a place like that with a lot of 
people you don’t like ¥ 

Here, for some occult reason, Mr. 
Drummond burst into a most imperti- 
nent fit of laughing. 

‘-Oh, yes,” she said, with her colour 
rising, “ 1 am not ashamed to own it. I 
liked the people with whom I went 
walking about Grove Park. If that has 
anything to do with it, I am very glad of 
it, for the sake of the Park.” 

‘* And they were very fond of you too, 
Violet,” said her old schoolfellow, Amy, 
with unexpected decision. ‘“ And you 
are quite right. And I would—I would 
hate Chamounix, if I were you.” 

“Why, child what do you know 
about Chamounix ?” her mother said. 

“T don’t want to know anything 
about it—I hate it.” 

So that closed the discussion, which 
had ended in a unanimous decision that 
Chamounix was a miserable and despic- 
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able place as compared with a certain 
chosen spot in Camberwell. 

Now if Miss North’s love and ad- 
miration for Grove Park were largely 
based on the romantic conditions in 
which she remembered to have seen the 
place, surely Mr. Miller’s impressions 
were likely to be equally favourable. For 
when they went outside into the cold 
night air there was an appearance in the 
sky overhead that told how the moon 
was visible somewhere ; and they knew 
that when they got round into the high 
and open spaces of the Park a vast and 
moonlit landscape would be unrolled 
before their eyes. Miss Violet and Mrs. 
Warrener led the way ; naturally the 
discoverer of this wonderful place was 
pioneer. There was scarcely anyone 
about ; the footfalls of the small party 
were plainly heard in the silence of the 
Grove. Then they reached the gloomy 
portals of the Park—gloomy because of 
the cedars about—and then they left the 
region of bright gas-lamps and passed in 
and through the darkness of the over- 
hanging trees. 

The night was indeed a beautiful one, 
though as yet they had not seen the 
moon. The sky overhead was clear and 
full of pale stars ; in the south a lam- 
bent planet was shining. How solemnly 
stood the great trees, their spreading 
branches of a jet black against the far- 
off vault of blue, not a rustle of their 
leaves breaking the deep stillness. 
There was a scent of hay in the air, 
one of the meadows adjoining having 
just been cut. 

When at length they had reached the 
highest portion of the park, and got by 
one or too tall and silent houses, behold ! 
they came upon a wonderful spectacle. 
No dramatic surprise could have been 
more skilfully arranged ; for they had 
become accustomed to the clear and 
serene darkness of the night, and the 
twinkling of the pale stars, and the 
motionless blackness of the lofty trees, 
and had no further expectation. But 
all at once they found before them, as 
they looked away over to Sydenham, a 
great and moonlit space ; the air filled 
with a strange pale glamgur that seemed 
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to lie over the broad valley ; while the 
full yellow moon herself hung like 2 
great globe of fire immediately over a 
long low line of hill stretching across 
the southern horizon. These heights, 
lying under this glory of moonlight, 
would have seemed dusky, mystic, and 
remote, but that here and there glittered 
bright spots of yellow fire, telling of 
houses hidden among trees, and over- 
looking the wide plain. It was a won- 
derful panorama; the burning stars of 
gold on the shadowy heights, the full 
yellow moon in the violet-grey sky, the 
pale light over the plain, and the black 
trees close at hand, the southward-look- 
ing branches of which were touched 
here and there by the mild radiance. 
Then the extreme silence of the place— 
as if that were a pageant all lit up in 
an uninhabited world—the cold, sweet 
night air—the mystery and sadness of 
the stars. 

“‘ Ah, well,” said Drummond, with a 
sigh, “it does not matter whether it is 
Camberwell or Chamounix; you get 
very close to heaven on a night like 
this.” 

Young Miller felt that in his heart 
too ; for he was standing beside Violet 
North ; and as she was gazing away 
down into the south, with absent and 
wistful eyes, he could watch with im- 
punity the beautiful outlines of her 
face, now touched with a pale and 
mystic light. He wished to speak to 
her, and yet he was afraid to break the 
strange stillness. She did not seem to 
be aware of his presence ; but it was 
with a secret thrill of pleasure that from 
time to time his fingers were touched 
by the corner of the light shawl she 
wore. 

“Ts this as fine as what you re- 
member?” he said to her, at length, in 
a low voice. 

She seemed to try to collect herself. 
She looked at him and said “ Yes ;” but 
presently he saw her turn her head 
away, and he had just caught a glimpse 
of the great tears that stood in her 
eyes. 

“Young Miller,” said Mr. Drummond, 
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down your Chamounix ; we have de- 
stroyed Mont Blanc; the Glacier des 
Bossons is no more.” 

“ Quite right,” said the young man, 
humbly ; “I give in.” 

Now when Violet got back to the 
house, she found her father’s brougham 
at the door, and ‘sbe would not enter 
with them. But she said to Mr. 
Miller, who happened to be her com- 
panion at the moment— 

“T have some little presents for my 
friends here: would you kindly take 
them in for me?” 

There was after all some schoolgirl 
shyness about this young lady ; she had 
not had the courage to offer them the 
presents herself. And how gladly he 
undertook the commission !|—he was 
proud to have her confidence in this 
small matter. 

Then she bade good-bye to them all. 
She was a little silent in going away ; 
it was like going away once more from 
home. 

“Then I shall see you on the 30th,” 
said George Miller, looking at her rather 
timidly. 

“ Oh, yes, I shall be glad to see you,” 
she said simply ; and then she drove 
away. 

He carried the parcels into the house ; 
they were all neatly wrapped up and 
addressed. He undertook the business 
of opening them and displaying their 
contents; and lo! there was on the 
table a wonderful assortment of gifts, 
with the fancy of a girl apparent in 
them. For she had brought strange 
Indian pipes, decorated with silver 
and colours and silk, for Mr. Drum- 
mond, and a little case containing 
a couple of revolvers with ivory and 
silver handles ; and there were fans and 
a marvellous shawl for Mrs, Warrener ; 
and there was an extraordinary necklet 
of pale coral, with bracelets and what 
not, for her daughter. James Drum- 
mond, gazing with astonishment at this 
goodly show, pronounced an oration over 
them. 

“There was once upon a time,” said 
he, “a company of poor folk sitting 
very disconsolate in a room together, 


and they had grown rather gloomy, and 
tired of the dulness and greyness of 
life. And all at once there appeared to 
them a fairy princess, with a beautiful 
smile on her face; and she came 
amongst them, and talked to them, and 
all the sadness went out of their hearts, 
and she cheered them so that they began 
to think that life was quite enjoyable 
and lovely again. And when she went 
away, what did they find? Why, she 
had left behind her, without saying a 
word about it, all manner of precious 
and beautiful things, and the poor folk 
were almost afraid to touch them, in 
case they should crumble away. But 
they didn’t crumble away at all; for 
she was a real, live, human fairy ; and 
hadn’t she promised to come back, too, 
and cheer them upa bit now and again ? 
Young Miller, Iam sorry she did not 
expect to see you too.” 

The young man pulled out the alu- 
minium pencil-case proudly. 

“ Look at that,” said he, “and that 
belonged to herself.” 

“ Now, James,” said Mrs. Warrener, 
with a kindly smile, “what about her 
being hardened by all the railway- 
people ?” 

“And oh! how pretty she is ; and 
she is more beautiful than ever!” cried 
Amy, rather incoherently. 

Young Miller was silent for a second 
or two. 

“T suppose,” said he, rather gloomily, 
“if she stays with her father now, she 
will be going about a great deal, and 
seeing lots of people. If she drives in 
the Park every one will get to know 
who she is. How easy it is for girls to 
have their heads turned by the attention 
they get.” 

“It will take a great deal to turn 
Violet's head,” said Mrs. Warrener, 
gently. “There is plenty of shrewd- 
ness in it.” 

When Mr. Miller set out to walk 
over to Sydenham Hill that evening, 
the notions that went whirling through 
his brain were alternately disquieting 
and pleasing. Had he not this treasure 
of a pencil transferred from her pocket 
to his? She had breathed upon it 




















many a time; she had held it in her 
white, small fingers; perchance she 
may in an absent moment have put it 
up to her lips. It was a fair, still, moon- 
light night; he took out the bit of 
aluminium as if it had been a talisman 
and kissed it a hundred times. Then 
had she not admitted she would be glad 
to see him on this approaching evening ! 
and already another day was about to 
begin, to lessen the long procession of 
dates. It was true that she was very 
beautiful and very proud; she would 
have lots of admirers. Lady North was 
fond of society ; Violet would meet all 
manner of strangers ; they would know 
that her father was a rich man; and 
they would be eager to win the affec- 
tions of a girl who had beauty, money, 
everything to bestow. The wonderful 
moonlit landscape was not so lovely 
now ; since she had driven away. The 
orange points of fire on the heights were 
almost extinguished. The world gene- 
rally had grown less fairy-like ; but still 
he was to meet her in less than a fort- 
night’s time. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WALPURGIS-NIGHT, 


Ox the very next afternoon Lady North 
and Violet paid the promised visit 
to Mrs. Warrener. Unluckily James 
Drummond was not in the house; but 
his sister had enough of his shrewdness 
of perception to see how little likely it 
was that this stepmother and step- 
daughter should ever agree—the one a 
prim, dignified, matter-of-fact little 
woman, who had a curious watchful 
and observant look in her cold grey 
eyes, and a certain affected stateliness of 
manner ; the other a proud, impetuous 
gitl, who had the bitterest scorn of all 
pretence and an amazing frankness in 
showing it. 

Lady North, so far as her formal 
manner would allow, was profuse in her 
apologies to Mrs. Warrener for the short 
notice she had given her; and now it 
appeared that what Violet had modestly 
called an “ At Home” was in reality a 
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fancy dress ball. Mr. Miller had also 
been modest in the matter; and had 
not told his friends of his having re- 
ceived an invitation. 

“Tt is so short a time,” said Violet, 
“but I am sure you will come, Mrs. 
Warrener—and Amy too——” 

“ Not Amy at any rate,” said the 
gentle little house-mother, with a smile. 
“* My only doubt, Lady North, is about 
my brother. Iam afraid a fancy dress 
ball would not quite fall in with his 
habits.” 

“My dear Mrs. Warrener,” said Violet, 
with the air of a woman of the world, 
“it does not accord with anybody’s 
habits; but it is merely a harmless 
piece of fun, that even very wise people 
like. You have no idea how pleased he 
will be by the show of beautiful cos- 
tumes. And I know he will come if 
you say that I particularly asked him. 
We shall have quite a party by our- 
selves, you know—Mr. Miller is com- 
in Thad 
“ And what will be Ais dress ?” asked 
Mrs, Warrener. 

“T don’t know,” said Violet; and 
then she added, with a sort of mis- 
chievous smile, “‘ Tell him to come as 
Romeo. Would he not look well as 
Romeo? Now do, Mrs. Warrener, tell 
him that I wish him to come as Romeo.” 

“ Very well, Violet,” said Mrs, War- 
rener, with a smile; but she shook her 
head all the time—the schoolgirl had 
not wholly left this young lady. 

Now, strange to say, Mr. Drummond 
accepted the invitation with eagerness 
and delight—it happened to strike some 
fancy. In a second he was full of 
schemes of costume. He would go as 
this, he would go as that; his sister 
must be Pharaoh’s Daughter, must be 
Consuelo, must be Lady Jane Grey. 
In imagination he tumbled all the cen- 
turies together ; and played hop, skip, 
and jump through history. In the end, 
he was forced to confess that he did not 
know what to do. 

There came to his aid a practical 
young man. 

“The simplest thing in the world,” 
said George Miller, with a superior air. 
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“You come with me to a man in 
Bow-street ; he will show you coloured 
plates ; you can have a dress made for 
you; or you can see what he has, I 
will go with you: he will charge you 
ever so much too much if you let him.” 

“ And you—have you got your dress?” 
asked Drummond, with a modest air, of 
this experienced person. 

“Tt is being made,” said he carelessly. 
“‘T am going as Charles I.” 

“I have a message for you as regards 
that,” said Mrs. Warrener, looking 4t 
him in her quiet and humorous way. 
“Violet was over here yesterday. She 
bade me tell you you must go to the 
ball as Romeo.” 

All the carelessness went out of the 
young man’s manner in a second. 

‘“No!” said he. “Did she really? 
It is not a joke?” 

“T have delivered the message as I 
got it.” 

“By Jove! Then I must telegraph 
to them to stop the Charles I. dress— 
oh, I don’t care whether I have to pay 
for it or not !—in any case I will go as 
Romeo.” And then he added quickly, 
with a flush in his face, “Don’t you 
think the joke a good one? She was 
making fun, of course ; but what a joke 
it will be to surprise her ?” 

Forthwith it was arranged that these 
three should make up a little party to go 
to Bow-street ; and on their way thither 
it almost seemed as if Mr. Drummond 
had gone out of his senses. Young 
Miller did not understand this kind 
of thing. Imaginary conversations be- 
tween discarded costumes about the 
character of their successive wearers ? 
Ghosts getting into a costumier’s reposi- 
tory, and having a fancy-dress ball by 
phosphorescent light? He treated such 
nonsense with impatience; he would 
rather have understood clearly what 
dress Mr. Drummond proposed to wear. 

Then, even in presence of the grave 
and puzzled costumier, also! Young 
Miller, as a shrewd and practical person, 
perceived that this was a matter of 
business, and not a subject for all man- 
ner of whimsical absurdities. Where 
was the fun of bewildering a costumier, 
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when that worthy person was patiently 
turning over the coloured plates ? 

“* Mercutio,” said Drummond. “Ts 
that Mercutio? How plump and well- 
favoured he is. I always loved Mer- 
cutio—but I did not know he was so 
good-looking. They say Shakespeare 
killed him because he could not keep 
up the supply of jokes that Mercutio 
needed. They might as well say that 
God took and plunged the rivers into 
the sea lest there shouldn’t be enough 
water left on land for a long river- 
course. That’s why the rivers always 
take the nearest way; and that’s why 
poor old Mercutio was killed.” 

Now what was the good of talking 
like that to this puzzled tradesman and 
artist? Young Miller had continually 
to keep saying, 

“And how much would that be—in 
blue satin and velvet, for example !” 

It was indeed very lucky for these two 
that Mr. Miller had gone with them ; 
for, in the end, when they had finally 
made their choice, he suggested an 
arrangement which lessened the pro- 
posed cost by more than one half. The 
costumes were to be made according to 
sketches which Mr. Drummond was to 
supply; but they were to remain the 
property of the costumier; and only 
their temporary use to be charged for. 
Not only Mr. Drummond, but also his 
sister, who had more to do with accounts 
was quite impressed by the business- 
like way in which Mr. Miller drew up 
and ratified this contract. 

One evening that little garden in 
Camberwell saw astrange sight. It was 
nearly dusk; under the cherry and 
apple-trees there was almost darkness. 
And what was this tall and silent figure, 
clad from head to heel in a cloak of 
sombre red, with a sword thrusting out 
the cloak behind, with a peaked black 
cap coming down on the forehead, and 
that surmounted by a tall red feather 
that here and there brushed the leaves 
of the trees? What manner of man 
was this, with ruddy shadows under the 
strangely vivid eyes, with cadaverous 
cheeks, with pointed beard and curled 
moustache, and with a fiendish grin on 
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his lips? Then a younger man stepped 
down from the balcony ; and behold the 
youth was bravely clad in blue and silver, 
with a cape of velvet hanging from his 
shoulders ; and there was a soft yellow 
down on his upper lip; and a look of 
gay laughter about his handsome face. 
He, in turn, was followed by a beautiful 
and gentle creature, who wore her yellow 
hair in two long plaits behind, and who 
appeared in a simple dress of white, with 
its tight sleeves and its satchel touched 
here and there with blue. Strangely 
enough, as the three figures walked 
here and there through the twilight of 
the garden, Mephistopheles, Romeo, and 
Margaret spoke the same language, and 
laughed with the same light laughter. 
It was their dress-rehearsal : the solitary 
spectator being a young lady in the bal- 
cony, who said they looked like ghosts, 
and hoped she should not dream of them 
that night. 

The important evening at length 
arrived ; and Mr. Miller had arranged 
to dress at James Drummond’s house, 
for he was quite sure that, without his 
supervision, Mephistopheles would be 
found lacking in fiendish eyebrows and 
moustache. James Drummond was not 
accustomed to these things; he was a 
mere child in the hands of young Miller, 
who dealt with this matter in a serious 
and didactic fashion. 

The big house in Euston Square was 
all lit up ; Chinese lanterns were hung 
along the covered way leading down to 
the gate; and on the pavement a large 
number of people had assembled to 
watch the arrivals descend from the car- 
riages and walk up that lane of dimly- 
coloured light. ‘There was a murmur of 
surprise’ when a tall, gaunt figure in 
sombre red stalked by; with a whisper 
of “The Devil!” Romeo was a little 
bewildered ; he was wondering how 
Violet would be dressed ; whether she 
would be kind or proud ; whether she 
would dance with many people. He 
resolved that he would not stay in the 
room if she danced with any one other 
than himself ; and he already hated that 
unknown stranger. 

More brilliant lights ; a sound of dis- 
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tant music ; some servants, with staring 
eyes, and anxious manner. 

Mr. Drummond taps young Romeo 
on the shoulder. 

“ You are in the way.” 

He stands aside; and two strange 
creatures go by. 

“Thank you,” says one of them, 
courteously. “You have allowed two 
centuries to pass.” 

As yet they are but encountering the 
outward ripples of the great whirlpool 
within. Cleopatra, proud and dusky, 
with golden ornaments pendant over her 
forehead, comes out into the cooler air 
of the hall ; she is attended by an exe- 
cutioner, draped in black, and masked. 
Whose are these enormous scarlet feathers 
sweeping back from the cowl? Surely 
they and the long slashed cloak belong 
to a High Baron of Germany ? There, at 
the foot of the stairs, Mary Queen of 
Scots is chatting pleasantly with a tall 
youth dressed as chef de cuisine ; beside 
them stands the redoubtable Jean Sans- 
terre, the lights gleaming on his suit 
of chain-mail, his huge shield and battle- 
axe. Harlequin whips by ; the solemn 
Master of Ravenswood appears with 
Ophelia on his arm ; the mighty-hearted 
Barbarossa and the Fille du Regiment, 
laughing and talking together, are 
making for the ballroom. 


“ ¢ Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague?’” 


At the sound of that well-known 
voice our three strangers turned instan- 
taneously ; what wonderful vision was 
this—not the Violet North they knew, 
but Juliet herself descended in all her 
beauty from the moonlit balcony—her 
face a trifle pale, perhaps, but that may 
have been the reflected light of her 
robes of white satin—her magnificent 
black hair looking blacker because of 
this gleaming dress—her dark eyes full 
of fire, and light, and gladness—the 
proud, sweet mouth partly opened in 
the excitement of the moment, and just 
showing a glimmer of milk-white teeth. 
Young Romeo was altogether over- 
whelmed, blinded, bewildered. What 
great condescension’ was this—or was 
she but toying with him: she the full- 
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grown woman still fancying that he was 


but a youth? There was more of the 
girl than of the woman, however, in 
the delight of her face, in the eager 
fashion in which she insisted on show- 
ing them where Lady North was posted. 

“Oh, Violet, how lovely you look in 
that dress!” Mrs, Warrener could not 
help saying, in an undertone. 

“Can we get up the stairs?” the 
girl said. “ Lady North is on the land- 
ing. Mr. Drummond, shall we lead the 
way ?” 

Surely Romeo and Juliet should have 
gone together. Romeo was rather silent 
when he saw that beautiful creature 
in the white satin and pearls pass on 
with the tall figure in sombre red. 

For a few seconds the crush on the 
stairs kept them jammed in and motion- 
less at one point of the ascent. Violet 
turned round ; Romeo was just beneath ; 
and she said to him, with a tender 
sweetness — 


*** How cam’st thou hither, tell me! and 
wherefore ? 
The orchard walls ave high, and hard to 
climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou 
art, 
Tf any of my kinsmen find thee here.’” 


He could not answer—his face flushed 
red with embarrassment; but fortu- 
nately another upward movement on 
the part of the crowd carried them on 
again and hid his vexation. 

“She has studied her part better than 
you,” said Mrs, Warrener, with a quiet 
smile. 

“How could I know?” said he, 
almost angrily. “I did not know she 
would be Juliet. I suppose these are 
the speeches Juliet makes. And one 
looks such a fool.” 

“But surely you know the pretty 
things that Romeo says to her?” said 
his companion. 

“No, I don’t,” he said gloomily. 
“ Poetry was never much in my way. 
But—but if you know, Mrs. Warrener 
—couldn’t you give mea hint or two —” 

“T think my brother has taken up 
your part,” said she; and then, indeed, 
they heard that Mephistopheles and 


Juliet were addressing each other in 
very beautiful language. George Miller 
leapt to the conclusion that there was a 
great deal of exaggerated and tawdry 
sentiment about Shakespeare ; and that, 
in any case, theatrical stuff should be 
kept for theatres. 

On the landing, and in a recess so 
that her guests could pass by her into the 
ballroom, they found Lady North, who 
was very dignified and very courteous. 
Her eldest daughter, Anatolia, stood by 
her. What made young Mr. Miller ask 
this rather plain young lady, so that his 
companions could distinctly overhear, 
for the next waltz she had free? He 
had not asked Violet to dance. 

They looked in on the wonderful as- 
semblage of picturesque figures—cer- 
tain groups of them here and there in 
motion—a sound of music all through 
the place—the brilliant colours and 
diverse forms almost bewildering the 
eye. The fair Juliet, her hand still on 
the arm of the tall and sombre Mephi- 
stopheles, showed him a certain little 
pink card. 

“T have not given away one dance 
yet,” said she. 

“Do you wish me to ask you to 
dance ?” he replied. 

* Yes,” 

“Tt is Romeo who ought to dance 
with Juliet.” 

“I wish to dance with you—or, what 
is the same thing, I want you to engage 
me for one or two, that we may keep 
together, and see the people.” 

“Give me your programme, Violet.” 

He took it and managed, with some 
difficulty, to put certain hieroglyphs on 
it, 


“Why you have put J.D. at every 
one!” cried Juliet. 

“Yes,” said he, “that is what I 
should prefer. But I am not greedy. 
Whenever you wish to cheer up the 
drooping spirits of your Romeo, I will 
set you free. What have you said to 
him, Violet?” 

She turned round and regarded the 
young man with some wonder. He 
was certainly not looking well pleased. 

“Come,” she said, “I will take you 
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all round by another way to the balcony, 
and you will see everything from there. 
That will be better than fighting across 
the room. But perhaps you wish to 
dance, Mr. Miller ?” 

“No, thank you,” said he gruffly. 

She would take no nbdtice of his 
manner. She said gently— 

“Tf you will follow us, then, we can 
go round to the balcony and have a nice 
cool place almost to ourselves. Shall 
we go, Mr. Drummond?” 

“Tam no pilot,” said he, in a tragic 
voice. 

© © Yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the furthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise !’ ” 

“Tis but thy name that is mine 
enemy !’” she retorted, with a light 
laugh, as she again took his arm and 
led him away. 

“ * Thou art thyself, though Mephistopheles. 

What's Mephistopheles ? It is nor hand, nor 

Soot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 

Belonging to a man. Oh, be some other 

name |’” 

“We appear to have got behind the 
scenes of a theatre,” said young Mr. 
Miller, with savage contempt to his 
companion. 

“ Ton’t you think it is very amusing,” 
said Mrs. Warrener, in her quiet way, 
“to see the girl play Juliet so well? 
How delightfully gracious her manner 
is!” 

“ think when you are on the stage, 
you ought to be on the stage,” said he 
bluntly. “And when you're in a 
private house, you ought to be in a 
private house. I don’t see the fun of 
all that tomfoolery.” 

“ Do you mean the fancy costumes ?” 
Mrs. Warrener asked, with gentle 
sarcasm. 

“© dear no—-I mean that poetry and 
nonsense.” 

Certainly the small room through 
which they were now passing was, in 
one respect, like the gloomy corridors 
“behind the scenes.” It was dark 
enough, but they could at all events see 
that in the centre of the room, a table 

was placed which had a white cloth 
on it. 
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“‘Isn’t Lady North kind?” said 
Violet. ‘‘She has given me this room 
for us four, so that as soon as the others 
go down to supper, we can have ours in 
here, in quiet and coolness.” 

“ * By whose direction foundst thou out 
this place ?’” asked her companion. 

“Please, Mephistopheles-Romeo, to 
keep to your own speeches,” she ob- 
served, with some dignity. “That one 
belongs to me.” 

From this small room they went out 
on the balcony, which was hung round 
with pink and white, and lit up with 
Chinese lanterns ; and, passing along, 
they came once more in sight of the 
brilliant ball-room at the open windows 
of which they now stood. Two or three 
others had discovered this quiet retreat 
—opportune for conversation as well as 
agreeable on account of its coolness ; but 
somehow these dusky figures loved the 
darkness rather than the light, and 
Violet’s party, assembled in front of one 
of the windows, was left pretty much 
to itself. 

She set to work to exorcise the demon 
—-was it of some ridiculous jealousy !— 
that had got possession of this young 
man. She had not much trouble. Who 
could have withstood the bright frank 
smile, and the friendly look of her 
beautiful dark eyes? Besides, was he 
not in Juliet’s own baleony—not look- 
ing up to her, but actually with her— 
while there was no petulant nurse to 
call her ? 

“ Don’t you mean to dance at all to- 
night ?” said she. 

“No.” 

“ Not even with me?” 

“Your card is full,” said he shortly. 

“That is but a joke,” she said. “I 
asked Mr. Drummond to make sure I 
should have plenty of time to spend 
with my especial friends ; and he took 
the whole night ; and I am not sorry. 
I fancy, Mr. Drummond, you think that 
dancing would not accord with the 
dignity of Mephistopheles, don’t you ?” 

“Nor yet with his age,” said he. 
‘‘ Dancing is for young Romeos. Young 
Romeo, why are you lounging idly 
here?” 
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The younger man was looking rather 
wistfully at Violet. He was beginning 
to be sorry for his sulkiness. Would 
she forgive him? Was her kindness 
real? Or was she only making fun? 

“ Will you dance this waltz with 
me?” sead he, in desperation ; and she 
assented at once. 

They passed into the ballroom. 

“T thought you were to dance with 
Anatolia?” she said, with a smile. 

“She had to stay by Lady North,” 
he answered. ‘“ I—I am very glad.” 

“ You ought not to say such things : 
she is my sister. And why did you 
ask her?” 

“T don’t know,” said he; and pre- 
sently they were lost in the whirling 
crowd. 

James Drummond and his sister had 
watched them enter the room. They 
were a sufficiently handsome couple, 
these two young people, as they stood 
there for a moment together—the slim, 
square-shouldered young fellow in blue 
velvet and silver, with his fine features 
all lit up now by a new gratitude and 
pleasure, and the tall, shapely, proud- 
featured girl, whose hair seemed blacker 
than the raven’s wing in contrast with 
the gleaming white of her dress. After 
that they were visible but from time 
to time in the whirl of wonderful 
shapes and colours that moved to the 
light, rapid, and harmonious music. 

“ That is the beautiful time of life,” 
Drummond said to his sister, as they 
watched these two go by. “Youth, 
health, bright spirits, the joy"of living 
life instead of merely looking at it— 
and yet there is some sadness about 
the spectacle. Not to them, of course ; 
only to the looker-on. They are not 
thinking of to-morrow, nor yet of 
middle-age, nor of any doubt or dis- 
quiet. Look at them—don’t you wish 
you could make this moment eternity 
for them, and prolong that delight of 
rapid motion for ever and ever ?”’ 

“T do not,” his sister said promptly. 
“T don’t know what you mean, James ; 
but you are always coupling these two 
together, as if they must necessarily 
marry.” 
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“Why not?” said he, rather ab- 
sently. 

“You know very well: the notion of 
a proud, high-spirited girl like Violet 
marrying a young man like that—who 
has got no more imagination, or feeling, 
or mind than a block of wood!” 

“ You are never fair to Young Miller, 
Sarah ; he is quite as intelligent as 
most young men; and he is far more 
willing to improve himself than any I 
know.” 

“He sha’n’t marry Violet.” 

“You used to like him well enough.” 

“Yes ; because I never dreamed that 
anything serious would come of that 
foolish adventure of theirs. But now 
I am sure he means to marry her if she 
will let him ; and I think she has a sort 
of tender, half-romantic interest in him 
at which she laughs, but which is likely 
to make mischief.” 

“That is how you describe mar- 
riage?” said he. 

But at this moment the two young 
people came back—flushed, eager, gay 
in spirits ; Romeo in especial being de- 
lighted, and showing his delight by 
being anxious to share it. Mrs. 
Warrener must really go in and dance. 
The flashing by of the different char- 
acters was wonderful. Had she seen 
Henry VIII. godown? What was this 
perfume they were burning ? 

Then he was anxious that Violet 
should give him the next dance, and the 
next dance, and the next again. But 
she refused. She was not going to 
desert her friends. When this present 
dance was over, she invited Mephisto- 
pheles to walk with her through the 
room that they might look at the crowd 
together; and Romeo and Margaret 
followed, the former quite glad and con- 
tented now. It is true that he had 
more rivals than ever. Violet North 
was known to but few of her step- 
mother’s guests ; but the appearance of 
the girl was too striking to escape un- 
noticed ; and there were all sorts of ap- 
plications to Lady North for an introduc- 
tion to the beautiful young Jady dressed 
as Juliet. That young lady was exceed- 
ingly courteous to these successive 
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strangers ; but how could she promise 
them a dance, seeing that her card was 
full to the very last line? 

So the night went by, in music, 
laughter, and gladness; and they had 
supper all by themselves in that little 
room, the fair Juliet being queen of the 
feast ; and Lady North sate with them 
for a time, and said some pretty things 
about Margaret’s dress; and Violet’s 
father looked in on them, and‘ said to 
young Miller, “ Well, sir, been running 
away with any more schoolgirls lately ?” 
As for the young lady herself, the light 
on her face was something to look at; 
it seemed to one sitting there that youth 
had nothing more beautiful to give than 
such a night. 

“ What do you think of it all?” she 
said to Mr. Drummond, when they went 
back into the ballroom, to look on at a 
slow and stately minuet that was being 
danced by a few experts. “Don’t you 
think it is lovely ?” 

“T am trying to think what you think 
of it,” said he. ‘To me the chief de- 
light of it is the delight I see in your 
face. I have never seen a girl at her 
first ball before ; it is a good thing to 
see.” 

“ Why do you speak so sadly ?” 

“Do I?” 

“Yes. And when I am not by, I 
see you looking at the whole affair as 
if it were fifty miles away. I wish you 
would dance with me, instead of merely 
standing and looking on like that.” 

“Tt is for young Romeos to dance,” 
that was all he would say—and he said 
it very kindly to her; and indeed at 
this moment young Romeo did come up 
and claim the next dance, so that she 
went away with him. 

A little time after, when the loud 
music ceased, and there was nothing 
heard but a newly-awakened hum of 
conversation and the shufiling of feet, 
young Romeo said to his partner— 

“Shall we go through that little 
supper-room, and surprise them in the 
balcony ?” 

“Tf you like,” she said: she was 
ready for anything. 

They got out and round to that small 
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room ; the candles were still burning 
brightly on the table. She was leading 
the way, for there was room but for one 
to pass, when he put his hand on her 
hand to detain her. She looked round 
in some surprise. 

“Just a second,” said he, and she 
could not understand why his eyes 
should look so anxious. “I want to 
speak to you, Violet—I have something 
to say to you—” 

Then she understood him in a mo- 
ment ; and she drew back, afraid. Her 
first impulse was the schoolgirl one, to 
beat a sudden retreat into the balcony : 
her second the woman’s one, to implore 
him to spare them both the unnecessary 
pain of a request and refusal. But she 
had miscalculated his intentions. 

“Only this,” said he, in nervous 
haste, “will you promise me not to 
marry anybody for two years to come ?” 

It was a strange request; a declara- 
tion of jealousy rather than of love. 
The girl was rather pale, and she was 
certainly frightened : had she had more 
self-possession she would have laughed. 

“ T don’t quite know what you meap,” 
she said. “I am not likely to marry 
any one—I don’t think of marrying any 
one—” 

“ All I want is a chance,” he said, 
and he put both his hands over that 
one that he still held, while he looked 
in her face. ‘‘ You will let me hope 
that some day I may persuade you to 
be my wife—” 

“T cannot promise—I cannot pro- 
mise,” she said, almost wildly. 

“*T don’t ask you,” he said. ‘‘ Violet, 
now don’t be hard.” 

She looked at him—at the entreaty 
in his eyes. 

“What do you want me to say?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

“ That you will give me leave to hope 
that some day you will marry me.” 

“Tt is only a ‘perhaps’?” she said, 
with her eyes turned to the floor. 

“Tt is only a ‘ perhaps ’—that is all,” 
he said eagerly. 

* Very well, then.” 

In his transport he would fain have 
kissed her; but he was afraid; he 
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kissed her hand passionately, and said 
she was an angel of kindness. 

“ And then,” said he, “ Violet, you 
know I must ask your father’s permis- 
sion—” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, instinc- 
tively feling that that would pledge her 
more and more. 

“ But only as between him and me, 
the young man said, with the same im- 
petuous haste. ‘ You have nothing to 
do withit. You are not bound by that. 
But of course he sees already why I 
have become so intimate with the rest 
of the family ; and this would only be 
putting everything straight und above- 
board . 

“Oh, very well,” said she, rather 
quickly. “There must be no stupid 
secret this time. And you will tell my 
father that I have not promised to 
marry you—that it is only——” 

“1 will tell him everything. Violet, 
how kind you are!” 

“Come away,” she said hurriedly, 
and her face was pale. “You must 
dance with Mrs. Warrener.” 

What had suddenly raised the spirits 
of this young man to the verge of mad- 
ness? He seemed drunk with delight ; 
his face afire with pleasure ; his laughter 
extravagant ; his speech rapid and ex- 
cited. Violet, on the other hand, was 
pale, concerned, and silent. When 
George Miller took Mrs. Warrener away 
into the room, Violet, left alone with 
Mr. Drummond, said little, but that 
little was said with an unusual earnest- 
ness of kindness. He would have been 
surprised by it, but that he knew how 
anxiously kind she always was to her 
old friends. 

He drew her attention to a strange 
blue light that began to be visible even 
through the ruddy awning of the bal- 
cony. Itwastimethey were getting home. 

“And I am so glad that you have 
been amused. I should have been 
miserable if you had taken all this 
trouble and been disappointed.” 

“Do not fear that,” said he, with a 
smile. ‘“ To look at you enjoying your- 








self would have been enough pleasure 
for any one.” 
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It was, indeed, the cold grey of the 
morning when these strange figures 
issued out of the ruddy hall and made 
their way home in the new and pale 
light. Of what were they all thinking, 
now that another day had come, and 
the hurry and excitement of that Wal- 
purgis-night over and gone for ever? 

One young man, in a four-wheeled 
cab, making for Piccadilly, was commun- 
ing with himself thus : 

“How handsome she will look at a 
dinner-table. In her case, any way, a 
man might fairly be proud of taking his 
own wife out for a drive. I wonder 
what my father will do for me—surely 
something handsome ; and then if her 
father gives her anything at all decent, 
we shall get on very well. By Jove, 
what a precious lucky fellow I am. 
And she sha’n’t have to fear any neglect 
or unkindness from me ; I see too much 
of that going on.” 

In another vehicle, going in another 
direction, a tall, thin, middle-aged man, 
looking rather sad, worn, and tired, was 
talkiug to his sister. But surely not of 
the fancy-dress ball ? 

“T suppose,” he was saying, in his 
absent and dreamy way, “that Roland, 
the brave knight Roland, never existed. 
I don’t much care about that; for the 
man who imagined such a perfect type 
of manhood—who, among all the trivi- 
alities and commonplace of the life 
around him—the breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers, the rising in the morning to 
wash your face—the wretched details of 
one hour after another—well, I think 
the man who managed in the midst of 
all that to imagine such a splendid 
figure as Roland was far greater than the 
Xoland he created. Don’t you think so, 
Sarah? I don’t care whether King 
Arthur ever lived; because a greater 
than Arthur lives now, and tells us 
about him. And yet I think that 
Tristram is the bravest knight, and has 
the most picturesque story, in the Morte 
@ Arthur.” 

And again—but surely this had no- 
thing to do with the fancy-dress ball ? 

“T wonder if the wise men of Egypt 
wished to teach the people a lesson in 
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humility when they made the beetle 
an object of worship? Or was it a 
challenge to faith? Fancy what an 
imposture the owl was as a symbol of 
Minerva—the biggest fool of a bird you 
can find. I suppose owls don’t eat 
grapes; but no bird but a half-blind 
owl could have been such a fool as to 
peck at Zeuxis’ painted grapes.” 

And again—but what on earth had 
this to do with the fancy dress-ball? 

“ What a fine thing it must have been 
to carry about with you a sword—the 
sort of consciousness, I mean, of having 
the power of life or death with you. 
If you were weak, the sword became 
part of yourself, and gave you strength. 
Now they go to war with engines and 
machines ; and I suppose you seldom 
know you have killed a man. But don’t 
you think that a great war must leave 
behind it, in thousands of human 
bosoms, a secret consciousness of having 
committed murder ?—a suspicion, or a 
certainty, that a man must not even 
mention to his wife !—the half glimmer 
of a dying face, the horrid recollection 
of a vague splash of blood?” 

In the house which these three people 
had just left a young girl sate alone in 
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her own room, her face bent down, her 
hands clasped on her knees. 

“Have I promised—have I pro- 
mised?” this was what she was think- 
ing. ‘“ How anxious and pitiful he 
looked—and that is the time that comes 
but once to a girl, to be kind or to be cruel 
to her first lover. I could not be cruel ; 
and yet I am not deeply pledged. We 
may find out it is all a mistake, after 
all; and when we are old, I dare say 
we shall laugh over our youthful ro- 
mance. When will he speak to my 
father?” 

Her thoughts took another turn—fled 
southward with the speed of lightning. 

‘‘Oh, my good, kind friend,” she 
would have said, if she had translated 
her fancies into speech, “why were 
you so sad to-night, and silent, and far 
away in your look? You said you were 
pleased—only to please me. Have you 
no one to ask you what you are think- 
ing about, when you look like that? 
And don’t you know there are some who 
would give their life—who would will- 
ingly and gladly give their own worth- 
less life away—if that would brighten 
your sad eyes and make you cheerful 
and happy ?” 


To be continued. 
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WILLIAM BELL SCOTT AND MODERN BRITISH POETRY. 


Wirurs the last few months a highly 
remarkable volume of poems has been 
in the hands of many readers. It is 
published by Messrs. Longmans and 
Co., and bears the following title :— 
Poems by William Bell Scott: Ballads, 
Studies from Nature, Sonnets, dc.: 
Illustrated by 17 Etchings by the Author 
and L. Alma Tadema. I propose to 
consider this volume, not solely or so 
much on its own showing, and by way 
of analysing its precise constituent 
parts, but rather in connection with the 
general course of British poetry for the 
last half century. The field of survey 
is an extensive one, and my observa- 
tions on it must come into small com- 
pass ; much therefore that might very 
fittingly find place here will necessarily 
drop out of sight, and only a few 
salient points remain. 

Barely more than fifty years ago, in 
1824, Lord Byron died, his death 
following after that of Keats in 1821, 
and of Shelley in 1822. Thus was 
extinguished by far the greatest and 
most luminous pharos of poesy which 
had lighted England since the time 
(at any rate) of Milton ; a triple pharos 
which required successive puffs from the 
icy mouth of Death before it wholly 
ceased to burn. Death, with inexorable 
pertinacity, blew the one light out after 
the other, pausing only just so long as 
might suffice to begin demonstrating 
the fervour and splendour of each 
several flame, by the obscurity which 
ensued when “the jaws of darkness had 
devoured it up.” This date of the death 
of Byron marks therefore my present 
point of departure. 

Byron was dead ; but poetic writers 
much older than himself, or than the 
still more youthful Shelley and Keats, 
survived: Blake, Crabbe, Rogers, Words- 
worth, Southey, Landor, Walter Scott, 
Coleridge, Moore, Campbell. Others 
still might be named; but these are 


more than enough to remind us that the 
period to which that most illustrious 
triad had belonged was rich, even apart 
from them, in all elements and all 
forms of poetry. It might indeed be 
hardly |too much to say that the vivid 
intellectual incitement which marked 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
and which in France took the political 
or social direction, and inspired the 
great Revolution, wrought not less 
really, nor perhaps less beneficially, in 
England also, and, through our writers, 
breathed into poetry a new and fruitful 
life. In France no such phenomenon 
was witnessed ; -but in Germany the 
great names of Schiller and of Githe 
—not to cite any others—attest some 
community of influence. 

Of four of the British poets just 
specified, I need say little more: three 
of them count for not much in them- 
selves, and for still less in the general 
current of mind which has continued 
to shape the channels of poetry in 
more recent years. Rogers had a thin 
line or rill of poetic faculty flowing 
through a meadow of culture, and half 
stagrating in a swamp of convention- 
alism. Southey was a laborious Jité- 
rateur, in whom poetry was a practice 
and an ambition rather than a gift. 
Moore has his place among graceful 
lyrical executants, but hardly among 
authentic poets, whether lyrists or 
otherwise. Walter Scott, far the 
greatest of the four, potent in romance, 
whether verse or prose served for me- 
dium, had already ceased to write poems 
long before the death of Byron. To 
the others on our roll a few words 
must be given. 

Blake was an old man in 1824, and 
to the general public of poetic readers 
he was then, and remained till recently, 
simply unknown: he has now emerged 
into full light, and we are astonished 
to reflect that here was a giant stalking 
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and working among pygmies, and not 
so much as known to be towering above 
them from the waist upwards. The 
quality of his work which has most 
impressed other minds is its oracular 
primitiveness—that simplicity, as of the 
first origin of things, that forms a new 
revelation as each fresh generation be- 
gins in infancy: “Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast thou per- 
fected praise.” Some echo of this 
quality, and of Blake’s poetic manner 
as a whole, may be found in Mr. Scott’s 
exquisitely pure-toned little lyric named 
In the Valley. Crabbe, as a caustic and 
partly humoristic contemplator of the 
common in life, maintains a firm posi- 
tion, intellectually bracing to succeeding 
writers ; but his style became old-fash- 
ioned under his own hand, and has 
hardly been aimed at since. The one 
notable exception to this rule is the 
excellent poem by Mr. Allingham, Zaw- 
rence Bloomfield in Ireland—which is 
indeed only partially on the same model 
of style as Crabbe, but sufficiently so 
to be named in this connection. Words- 
worth we are wont to regard as the 
poet of Nature ; and certain it is that, 
about a quarter of a century ago, after 
a long period of widespread ridicule, 
exceptional praise, and active debate, 
this great poet bade fair to be accepted 
as the very highest and most permanent 
of the puissant band to which he had 
belonged—the mere fever of Byronism 
having by that time abated, the influ- 
ence of Keats having already had a 
season of fertility, and that of Shelley 
being still a little remote and undefined. 
Prominent thinkers and accredited cri- 
tics then preached Wordsworth abroad 
with unremitting zeal, and doubtless his 
total influence has been wide and deep : 
yet after a time it has been found that 
his power was more individual and 
special than some enthusiasts supposed 
—an influence warm with life to his own 
work, but not unmixed with chilliness 
and restriction for the work of others. 
“Sermons in stones” may be exceedingly 
moving, so long as we lend ear to the 
stones themselves; but if we try to 
resolve them into their elements, to be 
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reconstituted for ulterior use, we find 
stones and sermons, neither of them 
highly apt at germinating a novel life. 
Mr. Scott, it may here be observed, 
expresses, in three sonnets, a very tem- 
perate yet not exactly a derogatory, 
estimate of Wordsworth’s place in the 
poetic art. Landor, amid a generation 
of personal poets, was mainly a literary 
poet; a literary poet of a very high 
order, in whom much could be studied 
and reapplied. He lent, however, no 
essentially new impulse: only finished 
models of how classical or other elevated 
subject-matter could be treated artis- 
tically. Coleridge has had a very 
marked influence, partly through the 
imaginative character of his best writ- 
ings, stimulating, and suggesting more 
than they realized, partly through the 
lovely harmony and the very free mani- 
pulation of his verse: he has been the 
patron of many excursions of the inven- 
tion, and many tentative acts of rhythm. 
Campbell’s influence has been almost 
directly antagonistic to that of Cole- 
ridge. For many years after the death 
of Byron, Campbell was not only a 
highly reputed but even a famous poet, 
and his example was always one of cor- 
rectness, and of moderation approach- 
ing timidity. “No experiment, no 
hyperbole, no flashes of energy setting 
self-control at defiance, no essays of 
imagination which may transgress or be 
construed into fantasticality. The old 
models of style are right, and can be 
adapted to our requirements as modern 
and living poets, if only we will dis- 
criminate, reflect, and polish.” Such 
was the practical teaching of Camp- 
bell, who survived most of the poets 
of his great era: it told as much 
against the innovating simplicity and 
introspective elevation of Wordsworth 
as against the fascination of Coleridge, 
or the sublimated allurements—passion- 
ate, intellectual, or sensuous—of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, 

Two poets of the same generation 
might still be mentioned who had a con- 
siderable ascendency over their younger 
contemporaries or immediate successors ; 
two of lower rank, but not perhaps of 
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less direct and readily traceable influ- 
ence—Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 
Lamb’s poems are indeed of no great 
account in themselves, but his vigorous 
and subtle panegyric of the Elizabethan 
dramatists sank deep into many ardent 
and productive minds, andhad an unmis- 
takable effect upon our earliest poetry 
of the current half-century. Not less 
masterful was his humour—quaint, de- 
vious, crotchety, and humane—which 
prompted or loosened many tongues in 
emulation. Leigh Hunt, as a liberal 
thinker, an apostle of the kindly and 
bright side of life, anda deft though too 
finikin and fulsome executant, was also 
not without his following: the warmth 
of a coterie gave him refuge from bluster- 
ing abuse out of doors. The influence 
of these two writers, but especially of 
Lamb in both his main aspects, and also 
very markedly of Keats, may, I think, 
be traced in the most original, forcible, 
and curious poetic mind that blossomed 
out in the new generation which first 
succeeded that of Byron and his fellow- 
workers—Thomas Hood. We discern 
in Hood a many-sided poetic capacity ; 
imagination and fancy of his own, 
readily moulded into divers forms ac- 
cording to the model, of recent or of 
remoter date, that he set to himself for 
the nonce; and an incomparable and 
irrepressible faculty of ‘ whim and od- 
dity” which inspired or animated his 
verse—sometimes threading it like a 
laughing and sparkling runnel, and 
sometimes also, one must admit, show- 
ing like an ugly patch, or vexing one 
like the wrong sauce poured over 
choice viands. A perpetual joker is an 
oppressive person, especially if his jocu- 
larity takes the turn of punning: he is 
almost certain to be not only oppressive, 
but in some degree vulgar. A certain 
obese satisfaction, a bourgeois common- 
ness of view and of aim, pertain to the 
man whose spiritual ear for ever catches, 
and whose gullet re-echoes, a chuckle in 
nature and in life. This constant jocu- 


larity—not often wholly absent even 
from his most grave and touching 
pieces—is at once the great gift and the 
great failing of Hood. He lulls you with 
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a strain of delightful sweetness, and then 
suddenly tickles you: you laugh, for 
you can’t help it, but you feel provoked, 
before the laugh is over, both with your. 
self and with your titillator. 

The date of the earliest poem in Mr, 
W. B. Scott's volume is 1831 (the stil] 
earlier date of 1826 appended to an- 
other poem, a sonnet, being evidently 
not the year of composition). The poem 
of 1831 is entitled, Zo the Memory of 
Percy Bysshe Sheliey. Tt was published 
a year or two afterwards in Jait’s Edin. 
burgh Magazixe, and shows us at once 
what was about the leading poetical in- 
fluence that wrought upon the author's 
mind at the opening of manhood. In 
this ode Shelley is contemplated as a 
great poet-prophet, one who foresaw the 
sublimities of the future, and fore-acted 
them in the theatre of his own heart 
and mind. If Mr. Scott still retained 
this conception of Shelley, he would not 
be uncompanioned at the present day; 
it is indeed quintessentially the right 
one, and no man need be ashamed of 
entertaining it, unless he is of that un. 
enviable class who own and who 
parade 


“% heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in 


vain.’ 
However, Mr. Scott’s preface  iuti- 
mates a considerable change of feeling. 
“Shelley’s too easily uttered meta- 
physics,” he says, “and jejune theories 
political and moral, derived from and re- 
presentative of the great French Revo- 
lution with its three watchwords con- 
tinually outraged, will never again be 
lauded in exactly the same manner.” 
Perhaps not: and perhaps also Shelley's 
metaphysics and theories will receive, or 
are even now receiving, the yet more 
signal laudation of permeating the ideas 
and practice of society, and the histori- 
cal evolution of the race. It will, no 
doubt, be long ere they animate 
another human being to such exalta- 
tion of intellect and purpose as found 
embodiment in Shelley himself; for 
that, we may have to await the un- 
binding of Prometheus. This same ode 
to Shelley (wherein, by the way, the 
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poet is mistakenly addressed as “ Alas- 
tor,” which is not truly the name of 
the hero of Shelley’s poem so entitled, 
but designates an Evil Genius) includes 
a tribute to the memory also of Keats. 
He, we see by this and other indica- 
tions, was likewise one of the early 
gods of Mr. Scott’s Parnassus. His in- 
fluence may be descried here and there 
in the volume ; although it is clear that 
those qualities of lusciousness of natural 
beauty, and adolescent impulsiveness of 
desire, which were so peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Keats, never bore the same 
sway over our author as the Shelleyan 
attributes—ardour of rapt imagination 
and a craving for the unknown. 

This craving is one of the most mani- 
fest fountain-heads of Mr. Scott’s poetry. 
It has evidently been a part of his life. 
In the course of years he may have 
come to hold more firmly than in youth 
the conviction that the unknown is the 
unknowable, and that many of the in- 
terpretations men have put upon it, or 
the hopes and faiths they have built 
on it, are but devices for hoodwinking 
their own eyes to the fact of their utter 
ignorance—shadows which the dim 
lumour of their mind projects, and which 
testify to nothing solid beyond, only 
to the nebular and irresolvable density 
of the atmosphere athwart which that 
lumour has to pass. The craving for 
the unknown naturally goes through 
various stages, very impressively ex- 
emplified in Mr. Scott’s poems. There 
is first craving, accompanied by aspi- 
ration and effort; there is a desire 
for solution, and an attempt to believe 
that the solution is found. In some 
minds this attempt succeeds or per- 
sists, and conviction, or distinct faith, 
ensues. To others no such result is pos- 
sible; discouragement and disappoint- 
ment supervene. But it is only the 
weaker minds that remain finally de- 
spondent. The sterner and more pro- 
ductive spirit rises resilient from its 
fall. Baftled and repelled, it is not 
wholly vanquished, still less unnerved. 
It can still say: “I am, after all, 
myself; though greatly unknown to 
myself, and amid a whole universe of 
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the unknown and unknowable. My 
faculties are my own—they shall find 
their appropriate sphere. My per- 
ceptions are my own—to these mil- 
lions of millions of perceptibles respond, 
and will continue to respond. My 
courage is my own—it shall not fail. 
The primal origin, the ultimate issue, 
of things, are not for me—not now, and 
perhaps not ever. My destiny is not 
mine—it shall take care of itself.” To 
this resolute frame of mind—unsatisfied, 
not wholly dissatisfied—many men can 
attain, by stress of fact, by force of 
character. They attain it, because no 
better may be, and life has its practical 
demands, not to be evaded. It is more 
rare to find a genuinely poetic mind— 
and such Mr. Scott undoubtedly pos- 
sesses—in the same mood; and even 
rarer to find this mood still and in- 
separably combined with a vital interest 
in the problems which the intellect has 
nevertheless long relinquished as in- 
soluble. As problems they are given 
up, for no process of reasoning makes 
any impression upon them ; they have 
even ceased to be actively problematic. 
They are dumb sphinxes ; oracles which, 
having, from “the jirst syllable of re- 
corded time,” never uttered sound, have 
divested oracularity. But, as objects of 
contemplation, they yet remain glorious 
and beautiful ; admitted at last to be 
unfathomable, they have in no wise be- 
come unmeaning; they contain most of 
the past and much of the future history 
of man, for the human mind is ever 
teeming with these conceptions—if not 
as their source, at least as their medium. 
Iam of course not here debating whether 
any such views of these abstruse matters 
are right orwrong: I am only en- 
deavouring to exhibit the intellectual 
relation to them of the poet under re- 
view. Mr. Scott, then, appears to have 
pondered, from the commencement of 
his poetic career, over the deepest 
mysteries of life, death, and immortality, 
of matter and spirit, of revelation and re- 
ligion, of ethnic and Christian dogma ; 
to have pondered, and to have reached 
no absolute affirmative conviction ; to 
have settled down, reluctantly but 
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firmly, into some negations, margined 
by admitted uncertainties ; and never- 
theless to have preserved unimpaired 
his interest in these vast questions, no 
longer as matter for speculation or deci- 
sion, bat as supreme factors in the world 
of thought, and as the grandest of motive 
powers for human action and effort. His 
is a hand, as one might say, which has 
tried at unravelling a web that proved 
wholly defiant of his efforts ; but he ob- 
serves none the less with perennial 
pleasure the tints of the few ravelled 
threads which he had picked, and his 
mental eye recomposes their pattern 
with satisfaction. In especial, the 
Christian faith dominates our author's 
thought: if he offers no worship at the 
altar, he haunts the vestibule and paces 
the aisles. A monk, hermit, or cenobite, 
more than any other man, attracts him ; 
a devout believer in the devil, whether 
exorcist or sorcerer, needs no further 
passport to his mental hospitality. The 
bread and salt are at once produced, and 
companionably partaken of, and the 
bond of union is cemented once for all. 
This isthe more remarkable because indi- 
cations are not wanting of a strong anti- 
Catholic bias in Mr. Scott. He sincerely 
glories in the Protestant assault upon 
Catholicism, as in the belligerency of 
free thought against all the Churches, 
and no less of naked human reason 
against theosophy itself: and yet a 
Christian is his kin in a degree which 
no Greek, Hindoo, or Turk can rival, 
and a monk of the Thebaid in a degree 
which no evangelical pastor or missionary 
Scripture-reader can pretend to. He ac- 
knowledges in Christianity the greatest 
spiritual force which the world has yet 
witnessed, the nucleus of our modern 
or humanitarian civilisation, the largest 
and most august mould into which the 
mind of man has poured whatsoever it 
owns or images forth of the divine. In 
oneofhissonnets, named Faith, belonging 
to the series entitled Outside the Temple, 
there is an exceedingly grand line, 


** And the world listens yet through all her 
dead,” 


which powerfully expresses Mr. Scott's 
essential view and essential meaning in 
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these matters. He is deeply impressed 
with the Christian idea, because he hag 
a strong sense of the history of the race, 
The sonnet is a very fine one; and 
although, taken by itself, it might 
convey an exaggerated notion of the 
author’s opinions in religion, I quote it 
here entire, as the only specimen from 
the volume which my limits of space 
allow : 


“*¢ Follow me,’ Jesus said : and they uprose; 
Peter and Andrew rose and follow him, 
Followed him even to heaven, through 

death mest grim, 
And = a long ‘hard life—-without re- 


Save it in the grand ideal of its close. 
‘Take up your cross, and come with me,’ 


e Salad : 
— world listens yet through all her 


Ani still’ would answer, had we faith like 
those. 
But who can light again such beacon-fire ? 
With gladsome haste and with rejoicing 
souls 
How would men gird themselves for the 
emprise 
Leaving their black boats by the dead lake’s 
mire, 
Leaving their slimy nets by the cold shoals, 
Leaving their old oars, nor once turn their 
eyes.’ 


For ‘the rest, the poet’s personal 
stand-point has to be taken into account. 
We see in him the man at once of Scot- 
tish nationality and of northern imagi- 
nation. For ecclesiastical mummery or 
popish browbeating he has a great con- 
tempt, the “dour” antipathy of the 
hereditary Calvinist; while for anything 
wild, weird, and uncultured, for intellect 
and aspiration in the uncouthest guise, for 
self-devotion running into any extrava- 
gance of self-sacrifice or self-abasement, 
for fury of zeal or fierceness of spiritual 
conflict, he has the energetic fellow- 
feeling of a Scandinavian or Teutonic 
nature. To him not the gallant trou- 
badour but the semi-savage scald is the 
genuine poetic figure: the learned theo- 
logian counts for nothing in religion, 
but the recluse student for something, 
and the frenzied ascetic for much. Not 
indeed that he approves this ascetic. 
He turns towards him the chiller lobe 
of his brain, and the warmer corner of 
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his heart. He scrutinizes him, as it 
were, through a nineteenth-century 
spy-glass, and sees in him an antic 
figure worthy of not a little sarcasm: 
but all the while he feels him to be a 
much-bedevilled purgatorial brother, 
whom he proceeds to describe to us 
in detail, and with unconcealable sym- 
pathy. . 

Many of Mr. Scott’s poems might be 
cited as exhibiting this remarkable 
mixture of an outside and an inside 
view of religion ; the external observa- 
tion of the philosopher, who is not com- 
mitted to believing in that which he 
sets forth, and the internal perception 
of what the devotional feeling may be 
for the devotee himself. 1 specify the 
principal examples. St. Margaret, a 
poem describing the last hours of the 
cloistered saint, small in dimensions, 
but in emotion and fashioning one of 
the greatest things in the volume. 
Anthony, a strange narrative, grotesque 
and grim, of the religion of fear—the 
hero being an anchorite of the dark ages, 
with his temptations, terrors, and final 
backsliding. The series of sonnets al- 


) ready referred to, named Outside the 


Temple, in which the various phases of 
the author’s mind, as affected by these 
momentous questions, are subtly and 
movingly shadowed forth—not in a ser- 
monizing nor yet a lecturing tone, not 
more for iconoclasm than tor edifica- 
tion, but with poetical amplitude of 
conception and sensitiveness of touch : 
they are indeed capable of making a 
deep impression, and of finding a very 
large circle of readers. The blank-verse 
Monody (“On the death of a young 
Friend,” as it used to be entitled). Zhe 
Venerable Bede in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, founded on some rhetorical flou- 
rishes of adjuration in which Cardinal 
Wiseman once indulged, and which 
Mr. Scott, by an ingenious intellectual 
prolusion, turns to the disparagement 
of the modern Cardinal, and at the 
same time to the exaltation of the noble 
spirit of faith and work in which the 
recluse religious scholar of old lived and 
died. The solemn blank-verse address 
To the Sphinx, considered as the Symbol 
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of Religious Mystery.| The Music of 
the Spheres, first published in 1838 
under the title Jades, or the T'ransit ; an 
ideal poem in a semi-narrative form, 
suggesting the not humanly conceiv- 
able state of consciousness in which 
the souls of a Mussulman, a Christian, 
and a Jew, may all three equally exist 
after the death of the body—though 
indeed even this vague presentment of 
the subject would seem to go beyond 
the real intention of the author, who 
probably does not mean to lay it down 
as an infallible certainty that the souls 
would have any self-conscious existence 
at all. Finally, the simply forcible set 
of ballads, Four Acts of St. Cuthbert, in 
which the direct account of the facts, 
as devoutly viewed by a contemporary, 
is not diluted by any sort of run- 
ning comment from the poet himself. 
The most elaborate expression which 
Mr. Scott’s speculative opinions ever 
received—though these may perhaps 
be gathered with as much completeness 
and effect from the sonnets Outside the 
Temple—is to be found in a poem not 
here reprinted. This was published in 
a volume by itself in 1846, named The 
Year of the World, a Philosophical Poem 
on Redemption from the Fall. It never 
obtained many readers ; but, of the few 
whom it did secure, several will no 
doubt agree in a certain feeling of re- 
gret which I entertain in finding it 
excluded from the present collection. 
The Year of the World shows that one 
of Shelley’s dominant ideas—that of the 
perfectibility of human nature—was 
still in 1846 sufficiently compatible 
with Mr. Scott’s creed and aspirations ; 
and it may in various respects claim 
rank among the best poems extant in 
which serious speculation has taken-on 
a not incongruous garb of imaginative 
form. 

Of the poets I have already mentioned, 
all belonging to a generation preceding 
Mr. Scott’s, those whose influence is to 
some extent perceptible in his writings 
are Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge: not 

1 Religious Liberty, as printed in Mr, 


Scott’s volume, seems to be an error of the 
press—a rather unfortunate one. 
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vertainly that any one of the three has 
regulated his conceptions, or stamped 
his style decisively, but we can trace, in 
one place or another, the intellectual 
stress and the formative vestige of these 
powerfr] and undying spirits. I shall 
next proceed to take count of some other 
poets more. nearly alongside of Mr. Scott 
in point of date. As we have seen, the 
earliest poem by the latter, as repro- 
duced in the present volume, belongs to 
the year 1831. For 1832 (or 1831, 
for the text and the index differ 
on this point) there is -a captivat- 
ing little poem in octosyllabic metre, 
named J/idnight, which holds you as 
with the very finger of fantasy, half 
indicative, half ominous; also an ode 
To the Memory of John Keats, and A 
Fable, symbolizing the unequal fates of 
the true poetic or inventive explorer, 
and the spurious one. For 1833, The 
Incantation of Hervor ; and, about the 
same time, Zhe Dance of Death, an ir- 
regular narrative poem, recounting the 
sudden end of a certain “Clerk Hu- 
bert.” For 1837, The Music of the 
Spheres, already mentioned. The Four 
Acts of St. Cuthbert may be rather 
earlier, or rather later, than this. The 
next date which we find clearly indicated 
is 1847, to the verses, J go to be cured 
at Avilion, which relate toa picture of 
King Artbur painted by Mr. Scott him- 
self. I need not particularize any more 
recent dates. One of the author's early 
poems not here reproduced is thatnamed 
at first Rosabel, and afterwards Mary 
Anne, narrating the successive stages in 
the career of a bright country-girl who 
perishes au unfriended outcast of the 
town. This(which dates, I suppose, at 
least as far back as 1840) may not im- 
probably be one of those compositions, 
adverted to in the preface, ‘ whose sub- 
jects or motives have been adopted by 
later poets, and realized in a more poeti- 
cal or completer manner.” However 
this may be, I am sorry to miss Mary 
Anne, which is indisputably a prominent 
example of the writer’s genius, It 
haunts the memory, by virtue especially 
of its sternly pitying realism : the poet 
feels so deeply how much there is on 
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which tender sympathy and commise- 
ration may be expended, and how hope- 
less their bestowal remains, how dark 
and fateful the doom which he is watch- 


ing. 

Towards 1831, when Mr. Scott was 
a beginner, one of the influences most 
observable on the surface of poetical 
literature was that of Mrs. Hemans, 
who, publishing first, at an almost 
childish age, in 1809, continued writing 
up to her death in 1835. The warmth 
of romantic and domestic sentiment is 
no less manifest in Mrs. Hemans than 
the moral and religious propriety ; but 
the combination is at best a tepid one, 
grateful and fragrant to readily believing 
and easily satisfied readers, but inca- 
pable of affecting those stronger minds 
which, having a poetic fertility of their 
own, can alone be relied upon for carry- 
ing on the true work of poetry from 
generation to generation. Another 
poetess, active and conspicuous at the 
same period, was Miss Landon, who 
died in 1838. She had, perhaps, a 
more decided gift than Mrs. Hemans ; 
but her sentiment took a hectic cast, 
with a kind of feminine Byronism, and 
her poetry can hardly be said to survive 
now, save as a literary reminiscence of 
elderly people. In 1822 Beddoes pub- 
lished his Bride’s Tragedy, followed in 
1850, after the author’s death, by the 
printing of Death's Jest-book : both of 
them dramas in an Elizabethan mould 
of imagination and language, with a 
singular degree of poetic exaltation, 
which cannot, however, blind the reader 
to structural weakness, and a most arbi- 
trary use of the author’s powers. The 
year 1824 produced another of the few 
dramatic works of the age having in- 
herent vitality—the Joseph and his 
Brethren of Mr. Charles Wells, to 
which some attention has at last been 
secured by the article Mr. Swinburne 
published in a recent number (February 
1875) of the Fortnightly Review. The 
treatment of the episode of Potiphar’s 
wife, Phraxanor, reveals a lofty dramatic 
instinct, and potential high art ; and the 
language is generally stately, uniting a 
large and fundamental simplicity to 
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frugal but effective elaboration. Yet 
another dramatist appeared in 1827, 
Sir Henry Taylor, whose Jsaac Comnenus, 
then published, preceded by seven years 
the fuller exhibition of his powers fur- 
nished by Philip van Artevelde. Taylor 
is, of all the poets of our time, the 
one perhaps who may most properly 
be termed eclectic. He does not found 
himself upon any pact writer or period ; 
but shows, in his composed vigour and 
overruling fineness of sense and taste, 
the results of much selective and im- 
partial study of many models. 
In 1830 was published the first 
volume of the leading master of the 
time, Tennyson. The influence of this 
great artist has been immense. He has 
carried perfection of verbal form and 
netrical structure to its uttermost ; and 
has attained so precise a balance between 
thought and expression, has thrown so 
much suggestion into his music, and so 
tich a thrill of harmony into his inven- 
tions and his imagery, that, if we 
regard fineness of execution alone, we 
night almost say that the predecessors 
of Tennyson, as an entire class, look 
somewhat crude and offhand in com- 
parison. But this would be more a 
literary than a genuinely critical judg- 
ment. The perfection of a lyric by 
Shelley, for instance, is not quite the 
same as the perfection of a lyric by 
Tennyson : the former is less exact, and 
more impulsive—less intended, and more 
inspired—less provable, not a jot less 
absolute—more intrinsic, less extrinsic. 
We inspect it less, and recognize it 
equally. From the special nature of 
his excellences, the influence of Ten- 
nyson has been to cultivate executants, 
not to nerve inventors to courageous 
attempts: he has fostered literary 
poetry, but not promoted—save in his 
own most admirable performances—the 
interests of personal poetry. Just as the 
fame of Tennyson was getting well 
established, another poetical meteor 
crossed the horizon— Philip James 
Bailey, with his Festus. This was in 
1833; and probably no poet of the 
current half century has excited a 
more positive enthusiasm, has en- 
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listed more zealous faith or kindled 
loftier hopes, than Bailey. At the 
present day Festus is little read. It 
has indeed become a portentous bulk 
of words ; the author having been so ill- 
advised as to swell out the always in- 
flated dimensions of his book by adding 
to them huge accretions of other matter 
that ought either not to have been pub- 
lished at all, or at any rate to have 
been retained (as come of it at first did 
appear) in a separate form of publication. 
The immense ambition of the author 
of Festus is a striking phenomenon. He 
undertook before the age of twenty 
this vast elemental drama, in which the 
first speaker is God, and the last scene 
the end of the world. Festus has a 
somewhat Swedenborgian tone of theo- 
logy ; it is also conspicuously Sweden- 
borgian in its enormous sweep, and the 
diluvial overflow of its pages. It is 
the poem of magnitude, and has many 
truly great tones and utterances amid 
the unmeasured swirl and rumble of its 
march. I have called Mr. Bailey a 
poetical meteor: it may be feared that 
at the present day many count him a 
mere poetical ignis-fatuus, but this is, I 
think, much less than justice to a man 
of exalted faculty and memorable handi- 
work. Unfortunately there is a limit 
to the reading powers of readers; and 
the poets who will not restrict their 
writing powers proportionately have to 
pay the forfeit. 

Browning’s first avowed poem, Para- 
celsus, appeared in 1835: it had been 
preceded by the anonymous Pauline in 
1833. Mr. Browning’s has been well 
termed by Mr. Buxton Forman (and 
not improbably by others) ‘“ psycho- 
logical poetry ;” and the critic has 
forcibly pointed out the great importance 
of the monologue in the form of our 
poet’s work. One of the first things 
that you appreciate in Browning is his 
many-sidedness ; passion, imagination, 
mental and moral analysis, knowledge 
of life, pictorial and picturesque couleur 
locale, the devious preferences of a 
scholar and a student of all sorts of 
things past and present, make up a 
most extraordinary personality, whether 
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individual or literary. Perhaps the 
mainspring of his whole performance is 
intellectual keenness; the insight to 
discern and discriminate, the equally 
patient, tenacious, and eager energy in 
scrutipjzing. His mind flows into 
every cranny of his subject; and he 
presents it to the reader, concrete in 
itself, and informed besides with new 
vitality from the mental processes which 
replenish its forms. It might be com- 
pared to one of those anatomical or 
microscopical preparations into which 
some colouring-matter has been poured, 
so as to exhibit all its otherwise unde- 
fined veining. One can easily under- 
stand that the great danger of such a 
poet lies in his very subtlety. In 
manipulating his subject-matter, he 
teases and tangles it ; in addressing the 
reader, he plies him confusingly—not 
perhaps confusedly—with thought upon 
thought, suggestion after suggestion, 
and side-light traversing side-light. 
Between the date of his semi-dramatic 
poem Paracelsus, and of his tirst stage- 
play Strafford, 1840, another dramatist 
of mark appeared—Mr. Horne; whose 
Cosmo de’ Medici and Death of Marlowe, 
both of the Elizabethan type, came out 
in 1837, followed in 1843 by the 
sonorous epic strains of Orion. Miss 
Barrett (Mrs. Browning) produced in 
1838 her first volume, Zhe Seraphim, 
and Other Poems. This great-souled 
woman and sibylline poetess may pos- 
sibly, in a remote future, be found to 
have scored our poetic literature more 
deeply than any contemporary—more so 
even than those few who are beyond 
dispute or cavil her superiors in the 
art. Mrs. Browning had passionate sen- 
timent, the acutest and the noblest 
sympathies, an intellect equally subtle 
and intense, a marvellous thrill of ex- 
pressional and musical power : she had 
besides an inclination to yrapple with 
the problems of her time, which gives 
an exceptional weight and force to her 
performances. Above all, she was a 
woman, one unrivalled in richness and 
elevation of poetic gift among all Eng- 
lish or all modern poetesses ; and it is 
difficult to say what amount of import- 
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ance may not at some coming time 
attach to her in this character. 

Such is the laurelled band who may 
be regarded as more especially the con- 
temporaries of Mr. Scott in the period 
of his chief poetic activity and develop- 
ment :—Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
Beddoes, Charles Wells, Henry Taylor, 
Tennyson, Bailey, Browning, Horne, 
Mrs. Browning. He does not resemble 
any one of them ; and the only two to 
whom he may be said to have a cer- 
tain relation, of scope or execution, are 


Bailey and Tennyson. To Bailey he 
has a sort of substantial affinity—mainly 


because the minds of both reach out by 
a natural and irrepressible tendency to 
the highest things in the world of 
thought and contemplation. Of course, 
however, there is a radical difference in 
the speculative goal which the two 
authors have respectively reached : and 
they differ toto colo in actual handiwork, 
—Mr. Scott having written only one long 
poem, Zhe Year of the World, and even 
this being a specimen of condensation 
rather than expansion, and his general 
method being remarkably terse, and full 
of the reserve, not the expenditure, of 
force. He utters pregnant words, in the 
tone almost of a taciturn man : no poet 
could be less chargeable with glib 
fluency, none finds less difficulty in 
leaving off when once he has had his 
say. Mostly he presents in direct 
portrayal whatever he has to express: 
faithful herein to his character as 4 
painter, though not indulging in any 
excess of pictorial detail or adjunct. 
He brings the thing saliently before the 
mental eye, and leaves it to convey its 
inner meaning through its vivid appeal 
to the perceptions. As for Tennyson, 
there is scarcely anything of that great 
writer in the matter or manner of Mr. 
Scott. All we can say is that, with 
comparatively little aim at extreme 
polish of diction or rounded elaboration 
of form, there is nevertheless a certain 
overshadowing here, as elsewhere, of 
the Tennysonian cycle of style, and 4 
moderate proportion of poems in the 
same general line of work as those de- 
scriptive narratives, idyllically realistic 
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of which Tennyson has given highly 
finished examples. Such are Green 
Cherries, An Artist's Birthplace,and Sun- 
day Morning Alone. This last might be 
cited as combining observably three of 
the main currents of Mr. Scott’s power 
as a thinker and poet: the mystic or 
abstract, the sense of historic develop- 
ment, and the attention, at once inti- 
mate and independent, to the practical 
aspects of everyday life. Of these Mr. 
Scott always speaks as if he were in 
them, yet not exactly of them. He 
bears his share in them, but regards 
them froma station a little apart. They 
may invest the spirit, but are dropped 
if they threaten to encumber it. 

Since the period of poetry which we 
have just been considering, of which the 
nucleus may be assigned to the years 
1830 to 1835, and which we may 
designate the Tennyson-Bailey-Brown- 
ing period, no markedly new phase had 
to be recorded until the advent of the 
so-called Spasmodic School, constituted 
chiefly by Mr. Alexander Smith and Mr. 
Dobell. ‘The last-named was first in 
the field with his poem named Zhe 
Roman, which, however, has little to do 
with anything that could be called 
spasmodic : it was published in 1850. 
In 1852, heralded by clamorous horn- 
blowings from Mr. George Gilfillan, ap- 
peared the Life-Drama of Alexander 
Smith ; and in 1854 the most consider- 
able outcome of the school, the Balder 
of Mr. Dobell, of which only the open- 
ing portion has been published. All 
these works assumed the dramatic form, 
but without any of that solid substra- 
tum of personal character, of moving 
incident, of climax, and of interaction 
of motive, passion, and contingency, 
which can alone turn a poem in dia- 
logue into a genuine drama. The nick- 
name of the “* Spasmodic School ” is not 
exceedingly appropriate, but it is conve- 
nient, and may be used here partly on 
that account and partly as recalling to 
memory the book in which it was first 
(I think) adopted—the amusing travestie 
Firmilian by Professor Aytoun, to which 
so many of us have been indebted for a 
most hearty laugh. Among those who 
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laughed were no doubt several who had 
no wish to see the present extinction of 
the Spasmodic School ; but extinguished 
it was, to all practical purposes—its weak 
points had been too neatly punctured 
and too ludicrously burlesqued by Fir- 
milian. It is apparent that Mr. Bailey 
had a good deal to do with the genesis 
of the Spasmodic School; Festus, with 
its yearnings of unsubstantial passion, 
and of thought adventuring into bound- 
less space, and boxing the compass of 
speculation, must have pioneered Smith 
into the staggering fervours of the Lije- 
Drama, and Dobell into the magnilo- 
quent hysteria of Balder. Let us not, 
however, do injustice to either of these 
capable and aspiring men ; each of them 
lofty in heart and mind, and with a true 
poetical inspiration. The Life-Drama, 
written by an inexperienced Scottish 
youth, drudging in the work of a manu- 
factory, revealed to us nothing new— 
nothing that we did not know as 
trite, or disregard as extravagant ; but 
it contained numerous passages of ener- 
getic and glowing poetry, and pre- 
sented many vivid images. Balder ex- 
hibited to us a strenuous intellect pain- 
fully on the stretch, projecting itself 
with excessive effurt, and lapsing into 
morbidity through self-scrutiny and 
self-assertion ; but it is the work of a 
potent master of verse, a highly-trained 
artist, and a thoroughly serious thinker. 
Some other productions of Dobell show 
the same faculties with equal emi- 
nence, and little of the like alloy. 
The great defect of both these writers 
is that, in their most distinctive works, 
they did not know where to draw in or 
wind up. They did not sufficiently 
appreciate their real relation to the 
reading public. Their idea was to ride 
the high horse of poetry, prancing and 
curveting ; while simpler-minded spec- 
tators found the whole exhibition a 
parade, and, after no long interval of ex- 
pectancy, resented it as an interruption 
and an imposture. In this they were 
far from being wholly right ; but there 
is little that can surprise one in such a 
result. 

The Spasmodic School had its day—a 
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short one—and is now relegated to 
more than its due dimness of eclipse. 
Meanwhile other writers had been 
springing up, who constitute at the pre- 
sent time a living and dominant force 
in our poetic development. The reader 
will easily understand why I speak with 
great reserve on this topic: the names 
of two of the writers referred to will 
speak for themselves on that point. 
Mr. Dante Rossetti began publishing 
poems in 1850—T7he Blessed Damosel, 
aud others which reappeared with many 
more in his volume printed in 1870 ; 
in 1861 had been issued his translations 
from the Early Italian Poets. Miss 
Christina Rossetti can also be traced in 
published type as far back as 1850 ; her 
first volume, headed by the poem of 
Goblin Market, came out in 1862, and her 
second, with The Prince’s Progress, in 
1866. Mr. Morris began in 1858, with 
The Defence of Guinevere, and other 
Poems, followed in 1867 by The Life 
and Death of Jason, and in 1868 by the 
first part of The Earthly Paradise. 
Mr. Swinburne published his dramas 
of The Queen Mother and Rosamond 
in 1860, Atalanta in Calydon in 1865, 
the Poems and Ballads in 1866. To 
these succeeded other volumes, of which 
the last was Erechtheus in 1876. I ab- 
stain from obtruding on the reader any 
critical estimate of these four poets: of 
the former two for an obvious reason, 
and of the latter two because it would 
appear to me out of place and out of 
scale to comment on them, while 
silence is preserved as to the other pair. 
There need however be no impropriety 
in my reminding the reader of the 
great influence that these four authors 
(or more especially three of them, omit- 
ting the poetess) have exercised over 
the poetic standard and drift of our 
time—an influence chiefly manifest on 
the surface since the appearance of 
Mr. Swinburne’s two volumes of 1865 
and 1866; no impropriety also in my 
bespeaking attention to the various dates 
which I have quoted. These show that 
if (as has been often alleged) there is 
any solidarity between the poetic work 
of Dante Rossetti, of Morris, and of 
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‘Swinburne, and if volumes by Morris 


and Swinburne were in the hands of 
readers before any volume by Rossetti, 
this was nevertheless an introversion of 
the real order of date, and therefore of 
poetic precursorship ard impulsion ; a 
fact indeed abundantly well known to 
those readers, among others, who have 
perused Mr. Swinburne’s own recent 
volume of republished prose Essays, 
It may here be observed that Mr. Scott 
inscribes his volume to these three poets, 
saying, in the course of his dedicatory 
sonnet, 


** Which was the earliest? Methinks ’twas 


e 

Who from the southern laurels fresh leaves 

brought,” 

—i.e. Dante Rossettii Now “me- 
thinks” may be as handy an archaism 
as the well-worn “I ween,” which has 
filled up so many a verse, and furnished 
so many a rhyme ; but, if the insertion 
of that word in the sonnet should sug- 
gest that Mr. Scott is really in any 
doubt as to whether Rossetti was or 
was not an earlier writer of poetry, and 
an earlier appreciator of Mr. Scott him- 
self, than Swinburne and Morris, then 
the only inference would be that our 
author has a lax memory for dates. 

In speaking of Mr. Scott as a poet, 
we should not lose sight of the fact 
(already glanced at here) that he is a 
painter as well ; a painter by profession, 
a poet by bent of mind, and by frequent 
yet still subsidiary practice. Some of 
his smaller poems are on subjects im- 
mediately connected with fine art; one 
of the most significant of these being 
the sonnet 7'o the Artists called P.R.B., 
1857. There is also the deeply im- 
pressive Requiem for the author's 
greatly gifted brother, the painter 
David Scott (who died in March 1849) ; 
and again a sonnet Zo my Brother, on 
publishing his Memoir, Another class 


of compositions is in the character of 
ballads—very unlike the old English or 
Scottish ballads, and yet intellectually 
related to them by a certain genuine 
heredity. One of these—probably also 
one of the latest-written poems in the 
volume—is The Witches’ Ballad, a very 








strikin 
strang' 














striking jet of grotesque imagination, 
strangely realistic, strangely suggestive. 
Mr. Scott has undoubtedly been an in- 
dependent, an original poet, moving 
along a track of his own, not affecting 
discipleship nor courting association — 
and yet so far in harmony with the 
larger forces of thought in his time that 
he is found, now his poems are collected, 
to have been working more than once 
in a like line with other poets, his 
coevals or juniors. In such instances, 
his own work has been done with vigor- 
ous singleness of mind and hand. His 
great aim always is to fix and define an 
idea, and present a determihed and 
significant image; to evolve poetical 
matter poetically. To express it poeti- 
cally is also his aim, and one in which 
he continually succeeds by native gift, 
and lofty, stately, or incisive style. 
Musical or noble verses, and full- 
breathed dignified periods, abound in 
his writings. On the other hand, to 
finish for the sake of literary perfection 
—to polish so as to charm the reader, 
and defy critical dissection or demur— 
this has clearly not been any special 
object to him. Such being the fact, it 
is remarkable that one of the forms of 
verse in which Mr. Scott succeeds best 
is that form which most urgently de- 
mands perfection of execution—the 
sonnet. This we may probably attri- 
bute to two causes: the recent date of 
several of the finest sonnets, and the 
writer’s perception that in these he was 
hardly at liberty to tolerate loose 
texture, or leave ragyed edges. 

Here I must end this rather scram- 
bling attempt to indicate what phases 
British poetry has been passing through 
in the half century since the death of 
Byron ; and how one of our poets worthy 
of honour, Mr. William Bell Scott, has 
comported himself as successor,colleague, 
and predecessor, of various others 
eminent in the same art. I will only 
add a few words to point out that I 
have purposely—in order to husband 
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my space—omitted all mention of 
American poets ; among whom Edgar 
Poe, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, and 
more recently Whitman and Joaquin 
Miller, have more particularly borne 
their active part in determining or 
modifying the poetical development of 
the times. I will also, in scanty justice 
to the men themselves, and with some 
feeling of national pride in so long a 
list of poetical writers more or less 
good—and some of them are truly very 
good indeed—add in conclusion the 
names, if but the names, of some other 
authors belonging to the period we have 
been considering. Even these are far 
indeed from being all that might legi- 
timately be mentioned: I set them 
down without the least endeavour to 
assess their merits—or in some cases 
perchance their demerits. In the earlier 
years, or broadly speaking in the time 
between the death of Byron and the 
advent of Tennyson, there were Allan 
Cunningham, James Montgomery, 
James Hogg, Bryan Procter, Mother- 
well, Hamilton Reynolds, Praed, Sheri- 
dan Knowles. In the Tennysonian 
time, Macaulay, Ebenezer Elliott, 
George Darley, Bulwer Lytton, Keble, 
Westland Marston, Barham, Monckton 
Milnes, Ebenezer Jones, Linton, Pat- 
more, Kingsley, Aubrey de Vere, 
Clough, Barnes, Matthew Arnold. 
In recent years—or say roughly from 
1850 onwards—George Meredith. 
Frederick Locker, Robert Lytton, J. H 
Newman, Garnett, George Macdonald, 
Gerald Massey, Richards, Myers, Alfred 
Austin, Woolner, Robert Buchanan, 
Rhoades, Miss Ingelow, Mrs. Lewes, 
Mrs. Webster, Simcox, W. S. Gilbert, 
Dommett, Nichol, Hake, O'Shaughnessy, 
Philip Marston, John Payne, Marzials, 
Ross, Neil, Gosse, James Thomson. 
** High spirits call 

The future from its cradle, and the past 

Out of its grave, and make the present last 
In aaa and joys which sleep but cannot 

ae. 


W. M. Rossetti. 
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THE GERMAN STAGE—A SKETCH. 


Severat articles upon this subject hav- 
ing lately appeared in periodicals and 
newspapers, an additional view by a 
German actor may perhaps be of some 
interest to the English public. * Mr. 
Schutz Wilson’s pamphlet is of great 
information, but it only deals with part 
of the subject, and leaves unmentioned 
hosts of illustrious names that have 
shone on the horizon of dramatic great- 
ness. The German stage achieved its 
lustre from what is called Die Ham- 
burger Periode (the Hamburg period), 
when the Ackermanns (father, wife, and 
daughters), Eckhof, Brackmann, and 
Schroeder, combined with the assistance 
of Lessing, the father of German litera- 
ture (who not only shone! as a great 
dramatist, but also as a critic), banished 
the loose, sensuous French productions 
from German soil, and planted whole- 
some, moral, deep thought and language 
on the German boards. That was a 
great time for Germany, for it now 
began to have its own dramatic litera- 
ture, and paved the way for such illus- 
trious names as Wieland, Goethe, 
Schiller, Biirger, Kotzebue, Iffland, 
Schlegel, and Tieck. But it had a still 
greater significance, for it was at that 
period that Shakespeare was intro- 
duced into Germany and achieved an 
overwhelming success. On the 20th 
September, 1777, Schroeder's version of 
Hamlet, based on Wieland’s translation, 
was produced for the first time in 
Germany. Brackmann played Hamlet, 
Eckhof the ghost, Schroeder the grave- 
digger. The sensation was so great 
that for a time nothing was talked of 
in Hamburg but Brackmann’s Hamlet. 
Busts, engravings, and medals were 
made of him, whose conception of the 
part was principally bitterly ironical 
and humorous. Schroeder went before 


1 His ‘theatrical Bibliothek was the founda- 
tion for future German acting. 


the curtain and announced that this 
most extraordinary character would be 
played by several of the company, and 
four different actors alternated in the 
part. Schroeder himself (whose Hamlet 
was most liked) played Laertes and the 
gravedigger on different occasions, 
Hamlet was followed by Richard III, 
Henry IV., King Lear, and Othello—all 
Schroeder’s versions. Schroeder played 
Iago, and it is remarkable that the 
actors as a rule cared little for Othello, 
The blacking of the face was a draw- 
back to facial expression, and Garrick’s 
shrewd refusal of the part on the 
ground that he was too little, and that 
he would remind the audience of the 
Moorish boy in one of Hogarth’s prints, 
must to some extent have spread the 
prejudice. Schroeder—whom, through- 
out his life, Macready took as his ex- 
ample—was the father of the German 
stage. As a child of three years old, 
when playing the part of Innocence in 
Petersburg, before the Empress Eliza- 
beth (1744), he had to say, “Ono; I 
liberate you!” He spoke the words so 
sweetly that the Empress kissed and 
hugged him, and gave a beautiful 
present to his mother. But he was 
very nearly lost to art. At Warsaw, in 
his thirteenth year, his stepfather, 
Ackermann, placed him in the School 
of the Jesuits, who produced so great 
an impression upon him through their 
kind treatment—so contrary to that he 
experienced at home—that he yielded 
to their wish to stay with them. The 
troupe was to leave. The boy had es- 
caped from home and no one knew 
where he had gone. The police were 
called into requisition, but in vain ; 

nothing but the determination and 
daring of Krohn the actor, who had on 
several occasions accompanied Schroeder 
to the Jesuit cloister, and insisted that 
he must be concealed there—saved 




















him from his fate. Krohn gained en- 


trance to the convent, rushed into the 
room of the monk and spoke so loud 
with him, that Schroeder, who was con- 
cealed in the next cell, could hear every 
word he said, but not the low retorts 
of the priest. At last Krohn exclaimed 
with a tremendous voice, “ Fritz, Fritz, 
where are you? Your mother is tearing 
her hair and fainting constantly.” The 
boy gave vent to his feelings and sobbed 
aloud. The monk opened the door 
and coldly said, “Had the boy but 
triumphed over this last trial, he would 
have been lost to your pernicious pro- 
fession, and his soul saved for ever.” 
After many successful years of man- 
agement in Hamburg, Joseph IT. called 
him to Vienna to manage his Burg- 
theatre, a position which placed him, 
as he afterwards found out, under a 
peculiar embarrassment. The good 
Emperor, who was dotingly fond of 
the drama, and had built the present 
Burg-theatre close to his castle, that he 
night walk from his apartments into 
his private box, hated fatal endings to 
plays. Schroeder therefore, as Laertes, 
was compelled to let Hamlet live and 
reign, as Othello to kill Iago, and live 
happily with Desdemona, recovered his 
senses as Lear, and saw a number of 
grandchildren fondly caressing his white 
beard, after giving his land to Cordelia. 
Such perversions were naturally dis- 
tasteful to Schroeder, and he resigned 
his honourable and lucrative position 
for a second management in Hamburg, 
where he afterwards died in his seventy- 
third year. 

Eckhof is looked upon as the first 
great actor whom Germany possessed. 
He was the predecessor of Schroeder 
and Fleck, had served under Frederick 
the Great, was released from service by 
aspecial decree, and took to a vagrant’s 
life. He soon became the idol of the 
students and men of letters all over 
Germany, and may be called the creator 
of German classic art. With a thin 
haggard appearance he combined a 
grave and scholarly nature. He was 
pedantic and exacting ; never was moved 
himself, though often moving others to 
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tears. I should say that he was the 
very prototype of John Kemble, but, 

alas! not so fortunate, nor as much 

courted as that great actor. He died in 
Gotha in great poverty in 1778. The 
eighteenth was a trying century for art 
and actors, the constant war-bugle and 
burning of party factions blew to shat- 
ters any lasting interest for the drama. 

Eckhof, in a letter to Schroeder, relates 
that his brother-in-law, Steinbrecher, 
was obliged to take care of a herd of 
geese for a farmer to obtain a livelihood 
in his old age. And yet it was the 
greatest century for Germany, and pro- 
duced the greatest lights in art and 
science. The lustre of the German stage 
became now universal. Goethe and 
Schiller worked co-operatively under 
the influence of their kind friend, Duke 
Karl August in Weimar, and Iffland was 
creating a new school in Mannheim. It 
was there that Schiller’s Robbers first saw 
the light of day, and that Iffland, in the 
character of Moor, achieved a triumph 
which revolutionized the entire theatre. 
The public was frantic with excitement, 
and Schiller woke up the next morning 
to find himself a great man. When he 
heard of the enormous success of his play, 
he escaped from the tyranny of Prince 
Charles’s school, and walked from 
Stuttgart to Mannheim in midwinter 
in a light summer suit. When there 
he handed his second play, Love and 
Intrigue, to the management. Inten- 
dant von Dahlberg appointed the threa 
stage managers, headed by Wolf, to hear 
it read by the author. After the read- 
ing of the second act, they all shook 
their heads, and Wolf took Schiller 
aside and asked whether he was sure 
that he was the man who had written 
the Robbers. Schiller looked at him 
with large eyes, and upon Wolf's expla- 
nation that he could hardly credit that 
the author of the Robbers could be guilty 
of such trash as he had just now read, 
“Ts it really so bad?” Schiller asked 
with a deep sigh. “ Very bad indeed, 


Herr Schiller ; but if you will leave the 
MS. with me, I will read the other acts, 
and see whether anything can be done 
with it.” 


Early next morning Schiller 
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was rouse rom slumber in his miser- 
able garret by loud knocking, and on 
opening the door, Wolf flew into his 
arms, exclaiming, “Schiller, that’s a 
great play of yours; it was your con- 
founded Suabian accent that spoilt it 
all.” Poor Schiller! He was very fond 
of reading, and, it is said, intended once 
to enter the profession, a step from which 
he was only prevented by his friends, 
who showed him the utter impossibility 
of success with such an accent. Frau 
von Kalb, a great friend of his, tells 
the following story of him. He usually 
gave her everything to peruse before he 
placed it in the hands of the printers. 
One day he read a couple of acts of 
Don Carlos to her. In the middle of 
his reading she burst out laughing, with 
the exclamation, “Schiller, that’s the 
worst thing you have ever written.” In 
disgust he threw the MS. on the floor 
and left the room. She took it up, 
read it herself, and was in ecstasy. 
“Tt was that awful Schwaebische ac- 
cent !” 

Kotzebue had an extremely produc- 
tive genius, which was only stopped 
by the fatal dagger of Land. The 
next great light on the German stage 
was Ludwig Devrient, the uncle of the 
three Devrients, Carl, Emil, and Ed- 
ward. He was perhaps the greatest 
genius the stage ever possessed. Un- 
like Garrick, who leaned more towards 
comedy than tragedy, Devrient was 
equally great in both. His Shylock 
and Richard were terrific performances, 
while in Fips the tailor, in Kotzebue’s 
Gefahrliche Nachbarschaft (Dangerous 
Neighbours), he kept the audience con- 
vulsed with laughter. Unlike Garrick, 
he never studied, and was given to 
intemperance. For nearly fifteen years 
he was connected with a low strolling 
company, and it was a sheer accident 
that made the world familiar with his 
power. It is said that one night, when 
he was announced to play Scheva, in 
Cumberland’s Jew, about five min- 
utes before the rising of the curtain, 
the “Inspicient” (an upper call-boy 
next to the stage-manager) appeared 
with trembling face before his chief 
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and announced that Devrient had not 
arrived. The king was already in his 
box ; messenger after messenger was 
sent out; and at last Devrient was found 
in his favourite tavern half seas over, 
He was taken to the theatre, dressed, 
and just before the cue was given for 
him to go on, he found that he had 
not yet made up his face for the part. 
There was no time to lose. He looked 
around for paint, but alas! erratic 
genius knows nothing of order. He 
found a little carmine, but black! 
“Have you any black?” “No!” “Give 
me your boot; that’s right; a little 
spittle on the hand will rub off the 
blacking ; a dash here and a dot there, 
that will do.” 

“But you hav’n’t got your beard 
on!” 

“ Never mind.” 

The cue was given; Devrient threw 
himself into his part. He entered: 
the house cheered. He looked the 
part to perfection, and never acted it 
better. 

On another occasion, after the Rob- 
bers, a jolly party were sitting in an 
inn where Devrient and his friends 
used to congregate, when a young man 
fresh from the provinces, who was in 
a state of ecstasy over his Moor, was 
heard to exclaim that he would thank 
God on his knees if he could see him 
once off the stage. Devrient advanced 
and said that his wish was easily ful- 
filled; here he is. The young man 
looked him dubiously in the face. “It 
cannot be you.” Devrient threw the 
expression of Moor on his face, and the 
young man cried, “Yes, yes; great 
man, it is you.” 

Eslair was another great actor of that 
period. He was particularly happy in 
old heroes, and was considered the 
greatest Lear and Wallenstein. He 
was remarkable for his light and shade. 
He would recite a long speech with 
dignity and full rhetorical power, and 
then suddenly finish the last line or two 
in a most commonplace and natural tone 
of voice. The effect (which savoured 
of clap-trap) was electric, and always 
brought down the house. He had a 
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fine manly figure, a good voice, and an 
intellectual head. Soon after him Sey- 
delman appeared. He was the most per- 
severing and energetic actor the German 
stage has seen. His motto was, “ Vur 
dem eisernen ausdauernden Fleiss wird 
die Sieges-palme zu theil” (Iron-like 

severance and industry will alone 
reach the palm of victory). When 
quite young he stammeringly presented 
himself to the manager of the Breslau 
Theatre. The manager laughed and 
told him that his impediment was a 
dead-lock against his ever acquiring suc- 
cess. ‘Demosthenes succeeded,” said 
Seydelman to himself, and went to a 
small travelling company. Like De- 
mosthenes, he overcame his impediment, 
was engaged in Olmiitz, then in Prague, 
then in Hanover, and then in Berlin, 
where he was idolized as the greatest 
character actor Germany ever possessed. 
He was rich as a satirist, and was most 
successful in dry, sardonic parts like 
Don Carlos in Clavigo, Mephistopheles, 
and De Moor. Almost at the same 
time Wilhelm Kunst drew the atten- 
tion of Germany upon himself. Like a 
phenomenon he appeared, and like a 
piece of misery he went down. Kunst 
was the personification of all that nature 
could possibly bestow on mortal being. 
Talent, figure, voice, health, youth, 
fire, enthusiasm, all was in his power ; 
but, alas! no study. Kunst was a 
“ Naturalist,” not an artist who through 
study and art strives to gain perfection, 
but an actor who only exhibits his 
natural powers. These were very great. 
His best part was Otto v. Wittels- 
bach, where he would come upon the 
stage with a sword steaming with red- 
hot blood after the murder of the king. 
His attraction, as long as youth and 
health lasted, was immense. He laid the 
foundation of Karl’s fortune in Vienna, 
and the Karl’s-theatre was besieged 
night after night by crowds of people 
for three and four hours before the time 
of opening. His great ambition was to 
belong to the company of the Burg- 
theatre in Vienna, but he never suc- 
ceeded. He was married to the great 
Sophie Schroeder, who fell in love with 
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him, and the morning afi .»the mar- 
riage left him, and afterwaids, through 
high influence, obtained a divorce. 
Money had no value for Kunst. In 
time of prosperity he was liberal to 
profligacy, and died in the almshouse 
at Baden, near Vienna, an utter pauper. 
The actors—myself among them—had 
actually to make a collection to bury 
him decently. He was the nearest ap- 
proach to Edwin Forrest in style, vigour, 
and appearance, but not in shrewdness. 

Karl Devrient, brother to Emil and 
Edward, and nephew to Ludwig, was 
also a remarkable character actor. He 
was for years connected with the Hof- 
theatre in Hanover, as a player of serious 
tragedy, and wonderful as it may ap- 
pear to many of my English colleagues, 
not satisfied with a most literal transla- 
tion of Shakespeare, he studied English 
to enter with greater ease into the 
depths of his genius. But this led him 
into all sorts of awkwardnesses, for in 
the middle of King Lear’s curse he 
would get into the original text, and 
finish it in the language of the immor- 
tal bard, amidst the intense applause of 
his spectators, who were familiar with 
his eccentricities and forgave them. 
He was married to the great Schroeder,. 
and she gave him a son (Fritz Devrient) 
who might have followed the footsteps 
of his illustrious ancestors, had not 
intemperate habits brought him to an 
early grave. This young man was per- 
haps the most gifted of all the 
Devrients, excepting Ludwig, and with 
him died the talent of this great family, 
for the sons of Edward are of common- 
place mediocrity. 

Anschiitz of the Burg-theatre, knuwaas 
Der alte Anschiitz, and the “ father of the 
present German stage,” is one of the “old 
guard,” and was dearly beloved up to his 
death, which happened only a few years 
ago. He remembered Schroeder, and 
in parts like King Lear, Der Forster in 
Das Forsthaus, or Miller in Love and 
Intrigue, was inimitable. Laroche, 
Lowe, Fichtner, and Joseph Wagner 
were for years his associates. These five 
actors, together with Frau Rettich and 
Hebel, made the fame of that theatre. 
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They very rarely went on what are called 
Gast-rolle or “starring engagements,” 
but, nevertheless, were great actors. 
They concentrated their power entirely 
on their institution. They employed 
their vacation strictly for the purpose 
for whi it was given, namely, as a 
recreation for body and mind, and re- 
turned after a two months’ rest with 
renewed vigour. Of course they had 
no anxiety as to their earnings, for their 
salaries went on whether they played or 
not, and when they became old they re- 
tired on a liberal pension, or in Vienna 
language a Decré, There was no greedy 
desire after wealth in their disposition, 
and they lived and died like true 
artists. Laroche was an excellent 
actor for old men and character villains. 
His Sir Peter Teazle was a splendid 
performance, and he was the original 
Mephistopheles. When playing as a 
young man at Weimar, Goethe became 
very fond of him, and at last consented 
to have Faust produced on the stage. 
He taught Laroche the part, and when 
assured of its great success, was even 
induced to see it. The public was in 
an ecstasy of delight, but Goethe 
shook his head and said, “They play 
a thing called Faust, but it is not 
what I meant for my Faust, which 
was not intended for the stage.” This 
was the last time Goethe ever visited 
the theatre. In fact he toox little 
interest in it from the moment the 
Dog of Aubry had driven him from the 
management. Liwe was a fiery, im- 
passioned actor, and took his audience 
by storm with his intensity of passion, 
while Joseph Wagner, the idol of the 
women, was the perfection of a poetic, 
handsome, godlike man. WhenI saw 
him he was in his fiftieth year, but he 
looked an Apollo. Never were the 
lines of Ophelia, “ the courtier’s, scho- 
lar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword ; the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form,” 
more applicable. He was in every 
true sense of the word “Ein Helden- 
liebhaber.” Parts like De Moor, 
Othello, or Brutus, he looked and acted 
to perfection. But he sadly lacked ver- 
satility. Fichtner, the greatest light 
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comedian of the present age, was the 
fifth of that excellent ensemble. He 
was the Charles Mathews of Ger. 
many, but he surpassed Mathews in 
one sense, and that was in pathos. He 
could touch to the heart, and his pathos 
was as deep as Jefferson’s. When last 
I saw him, he must have been almost 
sixty-five, but he looked twenty. Frau 
Rettich was a fine rhetorician and a 
most powerful actress, and so was Frau 
Hebel, whilst Frau Haitzinger was the 
perfection of an old woman. This re 
markable band, with a constant influx 
of younger actors and actresses, formed 
for years the foundation of the Burg- 
theatre, which reached its high position 
in art through the wise guidance of 
Heinrich Laube, the excellent dramatist, 
Laube has been for several years replaced 
by Dr. Dingelstedt, whose knowledge of 
Shakespeare is very profound. 

Carl von Holtei, who was almost a con- 
temporary of Ludwig Devrient, and who, 
as actor, author, and reader, excited no 
little enthusiasm throughout Germany, 
is another of those geniuses who have 
done so much good towards the culture 
of German art and literature. His 
Lorbeerbaum and Bettelstab (Laurel Tree 
and LBeggarstaff), clumsily produced 
some years ago on the English stage 
under the title of The Man o’ Airlie 
—has been for years a great stock play. 
As a Shakespearian reader he was excel- 
lent, and he made a very fair actor. I 
asked him one day why he did not learn 
English and go to London. “Leam 
English ?” he said; “how can anybody 
learn a language where you spell a word 
‘ass’ and pronounce it ‘donkey?’” He 
lived a retired life in Gratz, and sup- 
ported himself by writing novels, of 
which Die Vagabunden made a great 
stir. 

Another extraordinary author, or 
rather authoress and actress, was 
Birch-Pfeiffer, the prolific play-writer. 
This lady, whose maiden name was 
Birch, and who married Dr. Pfeiffer, 
wrote more than one hundred plays, 
and provided the German stage with 
constant novelties. Since the days of 
Kotzebue, Germany had not enjoyed a 
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style of so much freshness, vigour and 
naturalness, but with the difference that 
while Kotzebue never repeated himself, 
and of his two hundred and odd plays 
every one had an original plot, Birch- 
Pfeiffer’s were mostly dramatisations, of 
which only some twenty were thoroughly 
successful and remained as stock plays. 
She was a wonderful worker. I had 
a letter to her when I entered the pro- 
fession, and the advice she gave me was 
“Work, work, work.” She told me— 
to give me an illustration of what work 
could do—that when she managed the 
Zurich theatre business was bad, and 
nothing would draw—they wanted novel- 
ties. So she looked round, and hearing of 
a new novel by Bulwer entitled Vight 
and Morning, she sent for it, read it, 
and within eight days it was dramatised, 
parts copied, studied, rehearsed, and 
acted. It pulled the people into the 
house and saved an otherwise disas- 
trous season. She was the best nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet on the German 
stage. I shall never forget the night I 
saw her. Lina Fuhr was Juliet, and I 
have never seen another like her. She 
was the perfection of an Italian maiden, 
and Shakespeare himself would have 
doted on her. I can only compare her, 
from what I have read, to Miss O’Neil, 
only that Lina Fuhr was more impas- 
sioned, She had raven black hair and 
jet black eyes, with a transparent white 
skin, a full bust, and a tall, lovely 
figure. From the moment she entered 
you could read upon her brow that fate 
had doomed her to a fatal end. 

The last but not the least of the “old 
guard” was Dr. Carl Grunert, of the 





Hof-theatre at Stuttgart ; a most pro- 
found scholar and rhetorician, whose 
learning the faculty of Gittingen had 
honoured with the diploma of a doc- 
torship in philosophy. Dr. Grunert 
(whom I should compare with old 
Vandenhof) was a perfect elocutionist. 
He was considered peerless in his re- 
cital of the Lay of the Bell. I claim 
the honour of having been his pupil, 
and I look upon him with the most 
grateful feelings. One night in Pesth, 
when he played Lear, I stood in the 
wings looking at him, dressed as 
Edmund; the tears rolled down my 
painted cheeks, and when my cue was 
given to intrigue against the old man, 
I felt as if 1 could hate myself. My 
embodiment of the Bastard that night 
was certainly the poorest the stage ever 
saw. Of all actors I ever knew he was 
the most classic and profound. He never 
yielded to effect. He regarded the public 
as an ignorant mass which needed edu- 
cation. His Mephistopheles was the 
nearest to Goethe’s view, but also the 
feeblest as a piece of dramatic acting. 
He was the embodiment of Faust’s nega- 
tive spirit, and the scholar could trace 
in every line the evil “no” to Faust’s 
“ves.” This was the Mephistopheles 
of Goethe, not of ,the stage ; it was 
“thinking aloud.” While Faust was 
raving and ranting you could see his 
evil mind in the shape of Mephis- 
topheles whispering soothing words of 
dissipation, but always in that sugges- 
tive sly manner which wins upon our 
better nature, and to which we yield 
with repugnance. 


DaniEL Epwarp BanpMANN. 








Communications and suggestions from 
various quarters have induced me to 
continue in these pages a paper! that was 
originally intended but as a passing 
sketch of a country whose name, after 
the lapse of a century, is again becoming 
familiar to the ears of Englishmen. 
Times have changed in Virginia, though 
in many respects they have but little 
advanced since George Washington sent 
home his cargoes of tobacco from the 
banks of the Potomac, and received, as 
the historian tells us, from his London 
tailor the latest thing in square-cutcoats, 
three-cornered hats, and velvet breeches. 

The face of the country has consider- 
ably altered since Lord Fairfax made the 
Shenandoah valley echo to the cry of 
his hounds; since Virginians and red- 
coats marched side by side to the disas- 
trous field of Monongahela ; and since 
cargoes of needy parsons were annually 
landed at Jamestown to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the colony, who took 
more interest in the stables of their em- 
ployers, the dice-box, and the cock-pit, 
than in their worm-eaten and neglected 
pulpits. 

The same train of events, however, 
which gave Virginia such a rude 
awakening from the peaceful slumber 
of so many years and forced her before 
the eyes of the world, also tended in a 
great measure to supplant the dim and 
hazy ideas which her name would call 
up in the mind of the educated English- 
man. Ideas which connected them- 
selves vaguely with Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, with the 
Princess Pocohontas and General Wash- 
ington, with the blunders of George III. 
and Thackeray’s Madam Esmond War- 
rington, have given place to others of a 
more commonplace character generated 
by flaring placards and by the puff ad- 
vertisements of emigration agencies ; and 


1 See the number of this Magazine for June 
1875. 
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the country that two hundred years ago 
had a herald at arms to keep watch 
upon its pedigrees and its quarterings, is 
now in the market side by side with 
Dakota and Colorado. 

It is with some trepidation that I 
hasten, in accordance with hints that 
have reached me, to enter into more 
minute details about the country in 
which so many of my fellow-country- 
men have made their homes; and | 
have no doubt that when I mention 
the city of Lynchburg as the centre to 
which I would lead the would-be emi- 
grant, I shall draw upon my devoted 
head the anathemas of twenty other 
districts that vie with one another in 
the competition for foreign capital ; and 
again, when I become still more in- 
vidious, and name the county of Bedford 
as by far the most desirable of any I 
have seen, I make no doubt but that I 
shall have limited my well-wishers to 
those who dwell in the picturesque 
homesteads and beneath the venerable 
oaks of the “ Banner” county. But I 
cry mercy, as an amateur, from the 
land-agents of Virginia. He would be 
a bold man indeed who threw down the 
gauntlet to the framers of those im- 
pressive sheets of printed matter that 
are day by day hurled in at the windows 
of the train while it stops for dinner at 
Gordonsville; sheets devoted to the 
praise of the surrounding soil, climate, 
and population ; columns in which the 
author entreats the unknowing pas 
senger to alight and become a landed 
proprietor in the county of 
sustaining his arguments by a touching 
allusion to its being the “county of his 
nativity.” 

The friends of Farmville scatter 


pamphlets over England with untiring 
energy, their covers glowing with re 
presentations of old Virginia mansion- 
houses, and their contents teeming with 
testimonials from happy beings who 
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have tasted, and are presumed to be 
still tasting, the joys of Amelia County. 

Faint echoes even reach the public 
from the low-lying regions that border 
on the dismal swamp. Their cries, 
however, of strawberries and goats fall 
faintly on the ear, and the land of 
fever and ague is mostly left to the 
undisturbed possession of its former 
owners. 

Long-haired, unkempt beings from 
the distant mountains of Western Vir- 
ginia stretch out their horny hands to 
the would-be emigrant, and proclaim 
their territory to be par excellence the 
sheep-raising country of the two states. 
Undoubtedly, for a hardy bachelor, 
there is truth in the statement, but I 
would as soon recommend a family to 
plunge into the wilds of Manitoba or 
Iceas. 

From all that I have seen, Bedford 
county embodies everything that is 
most desirable for the gentleman emi- 
grant. That there may be spots here 
and there where as good land, equally 
well situated, is to be found, would be 
foolish to deny, or that as good a bar- 
gain may be struck from every point of 
view in many other districts ; but when 
the emigrant asks for counsel, as an igno- 
ramus, I can only affirm with confidence 
that he cannot possibly make any mis- 
take if he look to that region which is 
inclosed on three sides by the James 
River, by the mountains between it and 
the Peaks of Otter, and by the Lynch- 
burg railroad. When I say he cannot 
possibly make any mistake, I speak too 
strongly ; I must not be understood to 
mean that he cannot make a mistake in 
a purchase in that neighbourhood, for bad 
land is to be found in Bedford as in other 
counties, but at the same time there is 
probably a larger average of good, sound, 
red land there, in all stages of condition, 
than is to be found in most districts, while 
for society, scenery, climate, and sport, it 
will admit of no superior in the States ; 
and lastly, there are in all probability as 
many English of the kind with whom 
our emigrant would wish to associate as 
are to be found in most sections of the 
State. 
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The British gentleman emigrant—a 
class of individual to which no other 
country can offer an exact parallel—may, 
I think, be divided into three classes. 
First, the man who from failure at 
home or the mere love of adventure 
casts himself or is cast penniless upon 
foreign shores, to take his chance 
with the hard-fisted millions whose 
thews and sinews are their daily bread. 
Secondly, the man with more or less 
capital who seeks to invest it at greater 
profit than he sees his way to doing at 
home, combining with it at the same 
time his energies and his brains. And 
lastly, the one whose means are too 
smail to meet the increasing expenses 
and requirements of English social 
life. 

The first has before him a sorry 
prospect anywhere and everywhere. I 
have nothing to say with special re- 
ference to Virginia save that, on ac- 
count of the cheapness of labour, a 
worse field for his energies could 
scarcely be selected. There are hundreds 
of enthusiastic youths in England who 
cherish vague notions that skill in 
partridge-shooting or in throwing a fly 
will somehow or other ensure them suc- 
cess in the New World, and I can with 
confidence affirm that many hundred 
such are now living onthe charity of 
their fellow-countrymen whose pity they 
have evoked ; or lying with chills and 


’ fever on straw pallets in some Nebraska 


shanty or Canadian lumber camp ; while 
wealthy fathers stretch their legs com- 
fortably under their mahogany and con- 
gratulate themselves that Dick or Tom is 
learning to hold his own in life’s battle. 

If a son enlists in the army he is 
considered a disgrace to his family, 
and his name banished from the lips 
of all connected with him; yet those 
same relations will cheerfully send him 
with five-and-twenty pounds three 
thousand miles from home, to work 
side by side as a labourer with men 
compared with whom privates in the 
army are gentlemen, and often under 
the orders of boors with whom his 
father’s servants would scorn to as- 
sociate. Dut enough of this. We have 
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dismissed our capitalless emigrant with 
but poor consolation, and gladly turn to 
the more cheerful side of emigration. 

Let us take for instance a married 
man, with an income of from 250/. to 
300/. a year. We will presume that it 
is to his income that he mainly looks 
for a living, and that he has no great 
ambition as a farmer. A small farm of 
course he will have, at all events 
enough to grow his own bread and feed 
his horses. Nobody is without “a 
place” of some sort in Virginia ; and as 
everybody from the Governor down- 
wards is more or less of a farmer, so does 
every conversation turn more or less 
upon the topic which engrosses the 
attention of the largest proportion of 
the inhabitants. What most English- 
men of the kind above-mentioned look 
for is a good house, together with from 
one to two hundred acres of land. The 
former desideratum is sometimes hard 
to find combined with the latter, not by 
any means on account of the scarcity of 
good houses, but from the fact of their 
being the homesteads of large planta- 
tions, and naturally inseparable from 
them in the sale lists. Such a com- 
bination, however is to be had, and even 
in default of it a framehouse of good 
dimensions and equal to all emergencies 
can be put up for 300/. 

Many of the old residences are brick, 
though the majority are built of wood, 
with spacious verandas and inclosed 
gardens, and possess all necessary out- 
houses, stables, barns, and cabins, If 
the purchaser were intending to invest 
from 5U0/. to 1,000/ in a place, he 
could procure such a one as this for 
that price, with 150 acres of good aver- 
age land. 

If he were no farmer, such an estate 
would help greatly to eke out his in- 
come, besides giving him constant 
occupation and pleasure in its improve- 
ment. With his house and garden 
rent-free, his fuel to be had for the 
hauling, his fruit for the picking, and 
his game for the shooting—even if he 
only feed his horses, cows, and servants, 
and pay his wages out of the farm— 
what an advantage he has over his 
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fellow dragging out an aimless exist. 
ence at a French watering-place, or 
hunted from one haven to another by 
the merciless invasion of fashion or 
“ shoddy.” 

If the emigrant’s sole wish be for 
society at the lowest price, for the edu- 
cation of a large family at the cheapest 
rate, and other such advantages per 
taining to towns and cities, 1 should 
recommend him to look elsewhere than 
to Virginia. Of Virginian country- 
towns the less said the better: they 
are merely irregular and unsightly 
masses of buildings, dedicated to the 
sale of tobacco, and the supplying of 
ordinary necessaries to the districts of 
which they are the centre. ‘The streets 
are mere tracks of mud and rocks, 
crossed, like mountain streams, by step- 
ping-stones, while the pavements and 
shop-floors bear ample evidence that 
the salivary glands of the citizens are 
drawn upon to an extent that would 
astonish a European ; for, in Yankee 
parlance, “ They spit where they —— 
please.” Richmond is a striking ex- 
ception to her provincial sisters im ap- 
pearance, though Norfolk is said, alone 
of Virginian towns, to understand how 
to make life pleasant. 

While on this subject, I may take 
the opportunity of warning the emi- 
grant not to expect the hundred and 
one little social excitements to which 
the Englishman is accustomed. There is 
no parallel in Virginia to the cricket 
matches, the archery - meetings, the 
horse -races, the regattas, the balls, 
the coursing-meetings, the ploughing- 
matches, the innumerable club-dinners 
that in their different ways relieve the 
monotony of the most retired country 
districts in merry England. 

It may be said with truth that in 
Virginia every head of a family has his 
plantation to manage, while the gentler 
sex, on account of the irresponsibility 
of the black servants, are even more 
tied to their daily avocations, ‘Their 
dissipations are indeed few, being 


limited to a round now and again of 
formal calls, and an occasional ride to 
church or meeting. 
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This distaste for all sports calling for 
physical exertion is by no means pecu- 
liar to Virginia, but is more or less 
common to rural life everywhere 
throughout the States. Admiration 
for muscular Christianity has no more 
place in the breast of an American 
farmer or storekeeper than it has in 
that of a Frenchman. A man who 
walked out partridge-shooting while 
anything with four legs stood in his 
stable would be considered a fool; and 
exhibitions of skill, pluck, and endur- 
ance that are as much applauded in 
Boston or Philadelphia as they would 
be in London or Liverpool, may be 
said to have no place in the Southern 
States. 

To eyes accustomed to the compact 
dwellings of Europe a Virginian country 
house presents at first sight the appear- 
ance of a small village. Let us glance 
at one. Two or three acres of short, 
green turf, inclosed by white-washed 
or painted palings, surround it; scat- 
tered about the inclosure are locust or 
acacia trees, cedars, yews, and orna- 
mental shrubs ; no carriage-drive, as in 
England, leads up to the door, neither 
are gay flower-beds or trim walks to be 
seen; but the grass grows, and the 
saddle-horses graze freely up to the 
windows of the house, which is of 
wood, painted white, and very fre- 
quently built in the form of the letter 
T. There is generally a large, lofty 
dairy, with many windows, over which, 
all through the summer months, green 
venetian shutters are closed. Veran- 
das or porches stand out from each of 
the many doors. The rooms are usu- 
ally few, but large, cool in summer and 
cold in winter; brick chimneys, built 
up at each extremity of the house like 
buttresses, afford an outlet for the 
smoke of the blazing log-fires, around 
which the Virginian, more domestic 
in his habits than the majority of his 
countrymen, loves to assemble every 
generation of his family in the long 
evenings of winter. 

Immediately in the rear stand the 
kitchens—which are always separate 
from the house—the smoke-houses, ice- 
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houses, hen-yards, and wood-sheds, 
while behind them again are the 
farm buildings, the labourers’ cabins, and 
an inclosed vegetable-garden. They 
are snug places, those old Virginian 
homesteads ; they wear such an ap- 
pearance of easy-going comfort, and 
such an utter contempt for economy 
in space is evinced on every side. 
The wood-pile covers a quarter of an 
acre, the out-houses extend for two 
hundred yards, the fencing suddenly 
jumps from a neat white paling to the 
roughest snake-fence tottering with old 
age ; venerable oaks shed their leaves 
year after year upon worm-eaten wag- 
gons, and upon the skeletons of lum- 
bering coaches that carried to church 
and court-house generations that have 
passed away, and sleep in the family 
graveyard in a neighbouring field. 
Here and there within doors the floors 
have bent beneath the weight of 
massive mahogany furniture, brought 
over from England before Patrick 
Henry poured forth his tirades against 
the mother-country to the citizens of 
Bedford and the surrounding counties, 
assembled in the wooden buildings of 
New London, a place that now depends 
for pre-eminence on its historical asso- 
ciations alone, having dwindled to the 
limited dimensions of a blacksmith’s 
shop and a store, The remains of the 
old fort, erected to withstand the 
hordes of Indians that swept over the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, are still pointed 
out. 

All classes of houses are built more 
with the view of modifying the heats 
of July and August than of resisting 
tle snows and cold winds of January 
and February and early March. ‘These 
are by far the coldest months of the 
year, and during that time the ther- 
mometer frequently denotes chanyes of 
temperature within twelve hours, that 
would be impossible in England. Warm 
spring days often occur in February 
that would be eagerly welcomed in 
England late in March, followed by 
fifteen or twenty degrees of frost, 
which, as a rule, is the greatest cold 
experienced in Virginia. Yet there 
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are exceptions, notably the year 1875, 
when in February the mercury stood 
at zero for two or three days. Spring, 
however, frequently opens for good 
and all late in March, and by the be- 
ginning of April the whole country 
bursts into blossom ; the peach-orchards 
blaze out a mass of pink, the apples 
follow with their snowy white; the 
valleys in the mountains are resplendent 
with the flowers of the wild ivy, the 
rhododendron, and the dog-wood trees ; 
while horned stock can live without 
assistance in the rough pastures and 
the woods. 

May is a pleasant, genial month, 
somewhat resembling an English June, 
though the growth that all crops make 
then is marvellous; wheat that in 
March had scarcely begun to branch, 
and was being grazed by sheep and 
cattle, is in ear by the end of May ; 
ats and hay come in a little later. 

June, July, and August are undeni- 
ably warm ; the thermometer, even in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains, 
frequently for days together denotes 
90° in the shade, varying from that to 
95°. Fresh breezes, however, prevail 
more or less in the districts to which I 
allude throughout the summer ; and on 
the score of health the Englishman 
need have little to fear, unless, indeed, 
he impair his digestion by the too great 
consumption of ice-cream, a luxury to 
which all Virginians are much addicted. 
There is an old couplet I have heard 
the negroes sing as they were cradling 
wheat, to the effect that— 


**Ole Virginny never tire 
To eat ice-cream and sit by de fire,” 


alluding I suppose to the favourite diet 
of their masters, and to their dread of 
the cold in winter, which cold has no 
terror for those accustomed to the climate 
of England, for with the exception of a 
week or two now and again during the 
winter, it is anything but formidable. 
In a good season the Indian summer 
reigns supreme from September well 
nigh to Curistmas ; bright frosty nights 
and still dreamy sunny days succeed 
each other week after week. The full 
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wheat is put in, the corn and tobaceo 
crops are housed, the “Fall” tints am 
in all their glory and clothe the moun. 
tains in dazzling robes, the sky is 
bright and cloudless, and not a breath or 
wind stirs the forest ; the blue wreaths 
of smoke curl up from a hundred tobacco. 
barns, while a soft haze hangs some. 
times for days over everything, and 
shuts out the distance. Then it is that 
the sportsman revels in the vast stubble. 
fields, and the gaunt long-haired moun- 
taineer creeps stealthily over the rocks 
and through the silent gorges of the 
mountains in pursuit of the wild tur 
key, while the tooting of cow-horns and 
the music of the hounds beth by night 
and day, speak of foxes and coons about 
to expiate their crimes on the altars of 
Diana. The roads too are now in good 
order, and social intercourse between 
different families is more frequent than 
at other seasons of the year. 

Towards Christmas, however, bad 
weather begins to blow up; ceaseless 
trains of tobacco-laden waggons combine 
with the elements to convert the roads 
into mere tracks of deep and tenacious 
mud; snow falls frequently, but seldom 
lies on the ground for more than a few 
hours, after which it melts and renders 
the slush more appalling than ever. 
The probability is that throughout the 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary, the thermometer does not register 
more than fifteen degrees of frost, and 
generally speaking, the winter may be 
said to resemble the same season in 
England. But against this must be 
placed the unfitness of Virginian houses 
to keep out the cold. The cry for wood 
is loud and long all day, the wind 
whistles through the lofty corridors, 
rattles the ill-fitting window-sashes, 
rushes up through the floors, and blows 
about the pictures on the walls. In 
vain the oak logs blaze and roar in the 
huge chimneys, and in vain the inmates 
huddle round them; their faces indeed 
are scorching, but their backs are freez- 
ing. Small houses of course offer a 


remedy for some of these evils, but 
they in their turn have their disadvan- 
tages. 




















To answer the important question, 
“Does farming pay?” is easy enough 
when the inquirer is one with whose 
tastes, capabilities, and qualifications we 
are acquainted ; but it is quite another 
matter when one definite answer is ex- 
pected to apply to all indiscriminately. 
To the half-pay officer who is eager to 
commute his pay and invest the entire 
proceeds in the first huge track of land, 

or bad, that attracts his fancy ; 
to the school-boy of seventeen, whose 
doting father purchases for him a cabin 
passage to New York, and is further 
prepared to advance him 25/. as a start, 
if he send home good accounts of this 
El Dorado; or again, to the shrewd, 
practical man who is certain to do 
well wherever he goes, who is content 
to wait till he has acquired knowledge 
enough of the country to invest his 
money in the most profitable way, and 
whose experience has taught him to 
despise nothing in a new country till 
he has seen it tested—a contempt which 
is the weak point in all emigrants— 
to all these it is impossible to reply in 
the same key. 

Perhaps the best answer to give is 
that few Virginians have the capital 
which most Englishmen land with, that 
a large proportion purchase farms on 
credit and pay for them in after years, 
and that very few indeed possess an in- 
come beyond what their farm produces ; 
yet they live and are by no means the 
most miserable of mortals. Their sys- 
tem of farming is undoubtedly bad, in 
most instances unavoidably so, from 
want of capital. It must surely then 
be the fault of a fairly practical Eng- 
lishman with 2,000/. of capital, clear 
and unencumbered by debt, if he cannot 
make farming pay. Ready money pro- 
perly handled will go a long way in 
Virginia, and the scarcity of money in 
the country districts would seem almost 
incredible to anyone accustomed to 
the easy flow of gold and silver in 
England. 

For whatever the farmer sells in the 
towns he gets ready cash ; this and other 
reasons combine to make tobacco the 
crop to which most attention is paid in 
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Virginia, and with the high prices of 
latter years it undoubtedly pays well, 
though a troublesome crop to raise, and 
requiring some apprenticeship. It is 
more easily brought into market than 
any other, and is invariably sold by 
public auction, Indian corn is the 
great “keep crop,” and on the whole is 
the surest raised in Virginia, producing 
heavy yields both of corn and fodder. 
A considerable area of wheat is annu- 
ally sown, the heavy red clays being 
peculiarly adapted for it, and in quality 
the Virginian wheat has probably no 
equal in America, prices ranging from 
$1 25c. to $l 75c. per bushel. Oats 
are regularly grown on every farm, 
though good crops are the exception 
rather than the rule. It is too far 
south to expect the oat to do really 
well, a bushel only weighing three 
quarters of the European or Northern 
standard weight. 

Concerning grass there are no two 
opinions, and those farmers who have 
paid attention to that branch of agri- 
culture are universally the most success- 
ful in the State, making large profits 
both in seed and stock. Lands that 
have been too much run down to pro- 
duce good “ sets” are easily brought up 
to the required standard by one or at 
most two ploughings in of a green 
crop. 

Labour is generally plentiful; there 
are two methods of hiring hands, the 
one giving a standard wage of $110 a 
year and food—in all about $140; the 
other giving them an interest in the 
crops and finding them only a cabin 
and a garden. 

Owing to the slave system white men 
and women of a similar class to our 
farm labourers are continually struggling 
against the one bugbear of their lives, 
namely, being put on the same footing 
as the negroes, and assume airs that 
appear grotesque to the foreigner. 
From this it may be gathered that 
white domestic servants are well 
nigh unprocurable, and the few that 
do hire out are absolutely worthless. 
For the same reason the importe- 
tion of English servants is generally 
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a failure, as intercourse with Virginians 
of their own class soon renders them 
equally objectionable. 

The negro women then are mainly 
relied upon, and in some respects they 
make fajr servants, in others execrable 
ones. Vhey are good-tempered, obliging, 
and robust, but they are also dishonest, 
slovenly, and ignorant; as mere plain 
cooks some of them are fairly proficient, 
but of the higher branches of the culi- 
nary art they know absolutely nothing ; 
as a rule there is no great difficulty in 
getting them. I need hardly say a 
great deal depends on what family they 
formerly belonged to, as it is undoubt- 
edly preferable to have a servant that 
has been accustomed to sweep carpets, 
dust ornaments, and wait properly at 
table, than one whose existence has 
been spent in cooking bacon, holding 
the plough, and hoeing corn. 

What makes the expenses of an Eng- 
lish family living in Virginia so com- 
paratively small is, not so much the 
cheapness of the necessaries of life— 
for almost everything beyond mere 
eatables is more expensive—but the 
fact of being able to dispense with the 
hundred and one extras and luxuries 
that society in England demands of 
all who would live within its pale. On 
this subject I once heard the lengthiest 
argument to which I ever had the plea- 
sure of listening. It took place in one 
of our colonies, and the disputants were 
both great travellers, men of wide ex- 
perience and much intelligence. The 
one contended that in the country 
in which they then were the cost of 
living was cheaper by one half than in 
England, instancing—it was an evening 
party—the company before them, and 
comparing their relative incomes with 
those of people in the same sphere in 
English society. The other not only 
denied the truth of the assertion, but 
was for completely reversing the state- 
ment, affirming that if the colonial 
families considered necessary everything 
that was so in the Old country, and pro- 
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cured it at whatever cost, living would 
not only be as expensive, but consider. 
ably mere so than in England ; but the 
fact was, they did without things that 
though useless in themselves, society at 
home imperatively demands. It is 
needless to say they were arguing 
on parallel lines; in short, both were 
right, and the whole argument hinged 
on the fact that one party felt more 
keenly than the other the loss of his 
sherry and champagne, his juicy beef- 
steak and Guiness’s stout. 

Thus it is in Virginia; the require- 
ments are far less than in England, and 
the household expenses consequently 
lighter. 

I may add that for the married emi- 
grant it is far better to make a pioneer 
trip before he rashly transports his wife, 
family, and household goods across the 
Atlantic. It is better if he have some 
friend in the country in whom he can 
put implicit faith, since he himself as a 
new-comer will be far more incapable 
than he likes to admit of forming an 
accurate judgment on what he sees. 

The one great advantage that Virginia 
possesses over almost every other centre 
of emigration is, that while all others 
have some one known drawback, she 
may be said to have nothing to stand 
in her way, and from her central posi- 
tion a future awaits her that will far 
eclipse the past days of rude plenty, 
the loss of which her sons now bewail. 

That furnaces will one day blaze, and 
the rattle of trucks be heard where now 
the deer and the bear roam undisturbed, 
is doubted by none ; and that a country 
which ought to be the garden of the 
United States will remain for ever a 
wilderness, now the causes that kept it 
so are removed, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Looking, however, on the pre- 
sent only, for those fond of a rural life, 
there are many worse countries to live 
in than that which Captain Smith and 
his hardy followers wrested from the 
Indians in the days of good Queen 
Bess. 


SHEBAUTICON. 
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A DREAM OF RANNOCH: 
RANNADHAIL. 


Hence, begone, repugnant menial! 
Leave those blinds alone, [ say ! 
Rouse me not from night’s dear visions 
To the sights and sounds of day! 
To the vile vehiculation, 


Tramways, busses,—heaven knows what! 


To the dull committee meeting, 
To the tiresome caller's chat ; 
To that Pelion of unanswered 
Letters piled upon my head ; 
To the morning’s dreary duties, 
To the night’s white-chokered ‘spread.’ 
Rouse me not from golden August, 
Purple mountain, muirland brown, 
To the drizzle of December 
And the miry ways of town! 


I have had a dream of Rannoch ! 
Ah, why was it but a dream? 
And I stood knee-deep in heather 
By the Tummel’s rushing stream ; 
Saw Ben Vrackie’s giant summit 
Basking in the autumn glow ; 
Saw the Loch, like burning crystal 
Set in ruddy bronze below; 
Saw the Moor in lonely grandeur 
Sweeping westward far away ; 
Saw the Black-wood’s ancient shadow, 
Saw Schiehallion’s shoulder gray ; 
Saw the solemn lights and shadows 
Flit across the folded hills ; 
Heard the wild bee’s drowsy humming, 
Heard the chiming of the rills; 
In the hollow of the granite 
Heard the cataract far apart ; 
Heard the low wind in the bracken, 
Heard the beating of my heart. 
And the awful mountain silence 
On my trancéd spirit fell, 
With a ghostly music winding 
All my being in its spell ; 
Till along its tingling channels 
Pulsed the torrent of my blood, 
As through riven crag and boulder 
Thunders Garry when in flood. 
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And great memories grew within me, 
As within the narrow glen 

Grows the whirlwind in the midnight ; 
And I seemed to live again, 

With a dream’s strange concentration, 
All the old heroic life, 

With its passion, pride, and pathos, 
With its turmoil and its strife. 

And I heard the war-horn moaning, 
And the sounding of the shields ; 

Heard the great-pipe’s haughty slogan 
From a hundred stricken fields : 

As from crag and corrie gathered, 
Like the cloudrack of a storm, 

Mail-clad shape of count and warrior, 
Chief and chieftain’s plaided form, 

Charging in the van of battle, 
Down upon the southron foe ; 

Oft victorious, vanquished oft, 
But ever giving blow for blow. 

To the Northland ever faithful, 
Ever loyal to their king; 

For ‘the Old Cause’ counting ruin, ) 
Death itself, a little thing! 


Then arose a sound of wailing, 
As Culloden’s direful plain 
Loomed in lurid light before me, 
Cumbered with its noble slain. 
Bright-haired boys, and hoary swordsmen 
Who with dauntless Ian Dhu 
Cleared the way at Killiecrankie— 
Well each stately corse I knew! 
And my anguish broke in curses 
As I saw the Victor tread 
With a demon’s vengeful triumph 
In the dust my kindred dead, 
And by blazing tower and clachan, 
Lighting far the ghastly night, 
Stamp with murder’s gory seal 
The charter of an alien right. ... 


From my view the vision faded, 
And once more the landscape lay 

Stretched in tranquil beauty round me 
In the gleam of parting day. 

But on ben and glen the shadow 
Of its presence lingered yet, 

Like the mournful light that lingers 
Where the waning moon hath set; 
And a wierd wind sobbed and whispered 
Through the pine-woods of the shore, 

And the rushing of the river 
Echoed—*“ We return no more!” , 











1 The characteristic description of ‘‘ The Garb of Old Gaul 
given by the correspondent of a Shefficld newspaper. 











A Dream of Rannoch. 


Then a touch was laid upon me, 
And I turned with sudden dread, 

As a voice said, “Rannoch is not 
Peopled only by the dead ! 

No doubt all these lonely musings 
On the Past are very fine, 

But the Present, too, is something, 
And mortality must dine!” 


"Twas no spectre! but Milady 
Strephon, graithed in mountain gear— 
Crook and bonnet—who beside me 
Stood,—no object of my fear ! 
And I said—o’er jewelled fingers 
Meekly bowed,— “TI can’t dispute 
The deep wisdom of the maxims 
You enunciate. And, sans doute, 
Better is the bright-eyed Present 
Than the gray Past’s face of woe! 
Living friend than dead proavus— 
I am contrite,—let us go!”.... 


Then I ate the black-faced mutton, 
And I quaffed the rosy wine, 
And discussed with maid and matron 
All things secular and divine ; 
Talked of grilse, and grouse, and game laws ; 
Schools and school-boards far and near— 
Talked of Huxley—talked of Plimsoll— 
Talked of Bishops and of Beer ; 
Talked of Shakespeare and the Shakers— 
Till the pipes’ prelusive squeal 
From those lofty matters called us 
Forth to Tulloch’s glorious reel. 
And I danced in “knives and nothing”! 
As man never danced before, 
Tempest-tossed upon the music 
’"Twixt the ceiling and the floor. 
O! the whisking of the garments! 
And the flashing of the eyes! 
O! the shuffling and the stamping, 
O! the frantic ‘Hooch’s’ and ‘ Hi’s!’ 
Ever swifter—ever wilder, 
As we cleeked, and set, and wheeled, 
Till the trophied walls around us 
To our rhythmic rapture reeled : 
Walls, and roof, and floor, and dancers, 
Silks and tartans wildly tossed, 
Blent in one ecstatic chaos— 
In one glittering maelstrom lost! .. . 
But at last even Highland mettle 
Must succumb to Nature’s laws ; 
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And the living vortex sundered ; 
But my frenzy knew no pause! 
For the fierce Berserker spirit 
Was upon me.—‘ What, sit still? 
Never, Madam !—play up, pipers! 
I must either dance—or kill!” 
So the HighNand Fling I gave them 
In a manner quite my own; 
Cro-nan-gobhar, and Shen-triias, 
Then, my wondrous feats to crown, 
Gave them also Gillie Callum—/— 
OQ! divine Terpsichore, 
Hadst thou been last night in Rannoch, 
Thou hadst got some hints from me ! 


But with groan of mortal anguish 
Ceased the pipes; and from her seat 
Rose Milady and addressed me 
With a smile bewitching sweet : 
“Thou at last hast done thy duty: 
Thou hast come and dined and danced ; 
Now receive the promised guerdon; ” 
Here towards the door she glanced, 
And a hurricane of pipers, 
Belted, sworded, plumed, and all 
Im Cima... h’s ruddy tartan, 
Burst into the echoing hall. 
Mighty men of calf and whisker— 
Deep of thirst and strong of wind— 
Frowning swift annihilation 
On all merely human kind! 
O! it was a sight to see them 
Strut and storm across the floor, 
Lilting ‘ Lift the Cattle, Duncan,’ 
While a brace of gillies bore 
In their wake a mighty Derer’s-Heap, 
Branching like a goodly tree— 
Well I knew its gallant slayer! 
Well I knew 17 was For mE! 
And I forward sprang to grasp it, 
With a wild exultant scream ; 
But it dwindled—faded—vanished ! 
"Twas a dream! “Iwas all a dream! 


Noe Paton. 
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Tue! struggle between the believers in 
Papal Infallibility and their opponents, 
which to-day divides all Central and 
Southern Europe into two hostile camps, 
is by no means the new thing that it is 
the fashion to believe. No doubt the 
Vatican Council and its uncompromising 
decision have given Ultramontanism a 
more definite form, and its adversaries a 
clearer war cry. But Ultramontanism, 
with all its present aims, belief, and 
teaching, existed thirty years since as 
apolitical power. Its restless spirit of 
aggression, concentrated at that time in 
a country that seemed especially open to 
assault, first broke the stillness of the 
long peace that followed Waterloo, and 
gave astonished Europe the spectacle of 
war on a great scale—one altogether 
unknown to the greater part of the then 
living generation. Switzerland, now re- 
cognised within and without as one and 
indivisible for all political ends, was in 
1847 little better than a heterogeneous 
mass of separate states, each governed 
by its own laws, and following its own 
customs, and in great part regarding the 
cantonal authority as something more 
sacred than that of the Federation, and 
the union in which they were bound as 
one rather of common convenience than 
of binding obligation. The views of a 
large section of her citizens were in fact 
politically identical as regarded the 
question of State or Federal government 
with those of the Virginians who in 1861 
were driven, sorely against their personal 
will, to decide for immediate secession 
or permanent federation, and to whom 
loyalty to Virginia, and the cause she 
espoused, seemed a more sacred tie than 
allegiance to the side of the majority 
resolved to uphold the Union by force 
of arms. It is true that the question 

1 From the posthumous Campagne du Son- 


derbund, by the late General Dufour. (Pub- 
lished by Sandoz of Neufchatel, 1875.) 


THE SWISS SONDERBUND WAR. 


of the institution of slavery, long sanc- 
tioned but at last openly assailed, was 
not present, as in America, to force 
on a contest. But its place was fully 
supplied by the activity of the Catholic 
party, which, hopeless of imposing its 
will on the Federal Diet, aimed to create 
a smaller Switzerland of its own, where 
the true religion might hold its sway 
unchecked. 

For years past this party had been 
seeking domination by means of winning 
particular cantons. Its followers could 
command but eight of the twenty-five 
cantonal administrations that exist: the 
twenty-two cantons being thus enlarged 
in practice by the separation into two for 
all administrative purposes of Appenzell, 
Basle, and Unterwald. They had 
struggled hard for the mastery in others 
which were more divided ; but a sharp 
defeat in St. Gall had now come to range 
that powerful canton against them in 
the Diet, and made it certain to contain 
@ majority of their avowed opponents. 
The Jesuits, though nominally pro- 
scribed, had been not only present, but 
as usual especially active in the cause of 
Rome, and had drawn upon themselves 
a more than usual share of the obloquy 
their policy has so often had to bear in 
civil strife. And it is hard to say whether 
the open introduction of the Order by 
the Catholics of Lucerne, or the sudden 
suppression on the other side of all 
conventual establishments by the Pro- 
testant majority in Aargau, acted more 
powerfully in heating the passions 
already raised. The Catholic cantons 
finally, after much discussion of the op- 
pression with which they declared them- 
selves threatened, came to the resolve of 
forming a Sonderbund or “ separate con- 
federacy” of their own, able to guard 
its own interests if the Diet declared 
against them. Lucerne, Friburg, Valais, 
Schwytz, Uri, Zug, and Unterwald, 
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accordingly concluded a private treaty 
for joint offence or defence. They even 
began to arm their militia, and raise 
works on the most exposed parts of their 
frontiers. They formed a common 
council of war, and named secretly the 
commanders who were to head their 
joint contingents. In fact they took 
measures, just as the Southern mem- 
bers of the Washington cabinet did 
before Lincoln was sworn in, designed 
to put them ahead of their adver- 
saries before the National Council 
met. And though probably enough 
their leaders were honestly desirous to 
avoid the appeal to arms, they hardly 
expected to be able to do so when their 
deputies left them to meet at Berne ; 
whilst a large part of their people were 
anxious for open struggle, believing 
themselves at once the supporters of a 
just cause, and the fit representatives of 
the heroic Switzerland of old days, and 
quite strong enough to hold their own 
by force against the rest of the Federa- 
tion, made up as this was in great part 
of modern aggregations, as Geneva, the 
Grisons, and Neufchatel, which had had 
no share in the glories of the olden 
struggles of the land for freedom. 

Nor was their belief altogether pre- 
sumptuous, despite a great numerical 
inferiority. It is true that the most 
extensive of all, the Valais, was cut off 
from the rest of Switzerland by the 
Bernese Alps, and could only influence 
the cause of a struggle remotely, unless 
it. took the field singlehanded at the 
first, with extraordinary promptitude. 
Friburg also, large, civilised, and power- 
ful, was yet an isolated canton, divided 
from its proposed allies by the whole 
width of Berne, stanchly Protestant in 
faith and bound by every tie to the 
Federation, which had made it the chief 
state, and the seat of the government. 
But the other five lay clustered 
together in the very heart of the 
Republic. Schwytz gave its very name 
to the once warlike and still proud 
Federation. Uri, Unterwald, Zug, and 
Lucerne joined it round the historic 
“Lake of the Four Forest Cantons,” 
still known as such to the Swiss them- 
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selves, though the fair sheet of water 
takes its ordinary name from the last 
only. If true to each other, their happy 
situation, with easy water communic- 
tion to aid it, must surely enable them 
to divide the scattered forces of the out- 
lying cantons, and should open war come, 
to beat them in detail. Old associations, 
joint interests, and common pride ing 
history unstained by defeat: all these, 
now lit up by religious fire, seemed to 
promise the ardour and endurance that 
jead to success. Mindful, however, of the 
fact that their cantons included a 
Protestant population, the leaders of the 
movement from first to last strove to 
give it a political aspect, and to impress 
on all that listened to them that it was 
a constitutional, and not a religious 
struggle. The Jesuit question was ad- 
mitted to be the actual point of rupture ; 
but this was represented throughout the 
seven cantons as merely a test chosen 
to see how far the Government of the 
Federation would attempt to override 
its members ; and for this reason, more 
than for his actual reputation, the 
general, Salis, whom they named as 
their chief commander, was himself a 
Protestant. 

By the 21st October, 1847, the rup- 
ture within the Diet had gone so far that 
it became plain both sides were resolved 
on the appeal toarms. The deputies of 
the Sonderbund were still indeed pre- 
sent at Berne. But they now openly re- 
pudiated the dictation of the majority as 
to any of the internal affairs of the 
cantons, and their friends at home were 
busy arming and drilling the 40,000 
men whom they boasted of having ready 
to defend the new confederacy. The 
Diet therefore voted the rather long- 
delayed step of naming its general for 
the coming contest: an act of the highest 
importance in that constitutionally 
governed country, for it created an en- 
tirely new set of functions and powers 
outside the ordinary machinery of ad- 
ministration. Switzerland has no general 
to her army under ordinary circum- 
stances. Indeed the title is strictly re- 


served for one or two distinguished men 
who have borne the commission of Com- 
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mander-in-chief in the field. Her militia 
forces, whether embodied for training or 

not called out, are left to the sole charge, 

so far as the Federation is concerned, of 
a Minister of War, who may be a 

civilian. Discipline is administered 

chiefly through the inspectors of the 

yarious arms, and the so-called Federal 

staff has very limited duties and powers. 

But when once a Commander-in-chief is 

appointed in such an emergency as that 

which arose in 1847, his powers may be 

said to be supreme, being exercised un- 

questioned over men and material so far 

as they exist ; and even financially he is 

subject to little of the control which 
often checks such officers in other states, 

his responsibility ceasing after the crisis 
has passed away. It is, in fact, taken for 
granted that the Republic does the best 
and wisest thing for the time by choos- 
ing out the citizen fittest to save it, and 
then committing its fortunes absolutely 
tohishands. Such a choice is therefore 
doubly momentous. In this case it 
assumed plainly that civil war was im- 
minent, a war for separation or union ; 
and it left the question of the future 
integrity of the Federation to be settled 
practically by the judgment and genius 
of a single soldier. 

No councillors ever made a wiser 
selection than those who unanimously 
voted Guillaume Henri Dufour of 
Geneva to this high office. There were 
other ex-officers of the old Napoleonist 
army in Switzerland who had seen more 
of war than he; for his actual service 
under fire had been confined to the single 
sea-engagement off Corfu where he fell, 
desperately wounded, into British hands. 
But he was one of those soldiers who, 
wherever placed, direct their whole 
energies to a profession that to most 
seems thankless during long peace. He 
had become known all over Europe by 
his works on military engineering and 
tactics. And he was at least as much 
a patriot as a soldier or author. His 
fellow-citizens at Geneva had admired 
the self-abnegation which led him, on 
the separation of the canton from France 
alter Napoleon’s fall, to refuse the step 
offered him by the new Government in 
No. 197.—vVoL, XXXII. 
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his old service, and to resign his com- 
mission, not from any political antipathy 
to the Bourbons, but on the simple 
ground that having now become a Swiss 
citizen (for Geneva had fallen to the 
Federation), his duty was to Switzerland. 
and not to France under any ruler, were 
it emperor or king. He had devoted 
himself to his new duty on being 
charged with the organization of the 
local militia, with as much zeal as 
though he had been named to lead some 
newly-formed corps in the Grand Army. 
And the devotion had been rewarded 
by his being taken into the service of 
the Federation for similar objects, but 
with larger means; so that he formed a 
military school of such excellence as to 
draw admiration from regular soldiers 
of all armies, and framed a system of 
training and discipline for the Republican 
militia on which Switzerland still relies, 
Its true praise is that those who have 
come after him believe that they have 
but to perfect what he roughly framed 
in order to solve one of the greatest 
political problems of modern times, the 
power of defending a nation by arms 
without maintaining a standing army. 
Pure, unselfish, of true republican sim- 
plicity in habit and thought, with large 
views on foreign policy, but abstaining 
systematically from the domestic differ- 
ences that distracted his country, this 
worthy soldier was as well qualified by 
nature to meet the storm of revolution 
in council, as he was by the close profes- 
sional training pursued systematically 
ever since he entered the Ecole Polytech- 
nique as an unknown student forty years 
before, to guide masses of men to the 
field. 

“Tf we must come to the last ex- 
tremity,” he wrote in his letter to the 
Diet, accepting the trust laid on him, 
““T will never go beyond the limits of 
moderation and humanity. I shall not 
lose sight of the fact that the action is 
between fellow-citizens of a Federation. 
I shall discard all political excitement, 
and confining myself exclusively to my 
military duties, strive to maintain order 
and discipline among the Federal troops, 
to cause public and private property to 
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be respected, to protect the Catholic 
religion in the persons of its ministers, 
houses of worship and religious estab- 
lishments ; in a word, do all that in me 
lies to soften the inevitable evils of 
war.” 

Four days later the Diet expressed 
its full confidence in its new general by 
calling out a levy of 50,000 militia, 
and confiding them absolutely to his 
authority. 

Although one or two of the cantons 
hesitated at first, like the border States 
of America in 1861, to respond to the 
appeal, others armed supplementary bat- 
talions to support the cause of union in 
addition to their prescribed contingents; 
sothat in a short time more men were 
actually under arms than the levy re- 
quired. This somewhat complicated 
the task of the necessary organization 
into brigades and divisions ; but whilst 
this work went forward under Colonel 
Frey, ‘his zealous and active chief of 
staff, Dufour himself laid out the 
scheme of his campaign. It has been 
pointed out that the Sonderbund was 
geographically divided into three sepa- 
rate parts ; that known as the Waldstet- 
ten or Forest Cantons, comprising the 
five cantons lying round or near Lake 
Lucerne, and Friburg, and the Valais ; 
which last two lay each separate from its 
allies. Dufour had first to consider the 
assembiy of the six divisions in which 
he collected his army ; and he distributed 
their head-quarters partly with a view to 
the convenience of gathering them to- 
gether rapidly, and partly to occupying 
certain points where the agents of the 
Sonderbund had been busy stirring up 
disaffection, or calling at least for 
neutrality in those cantons that voted 
against them in the Diet. But coming 
military exigencies were also borne in 
view. And so the First Division, col- 
lected in and on the north of Lake 
Geneva, cut Friburg off from the Valais 
on the other side of that lake. The 
Second Division formed in Berne, and 
chiefly on the side of Friburg, served 
to separate that state from the Forest 
Cantons. The Third, Fourth, and Fifth, 
at points on an arc between Berne and 
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Zurich, all faced towards the Forest 
Cantons, and were soon apparently ready 
to enter them by a concentric movement, 
The Sixth was outside all immediate ope. 
rations, being formed in the outlying 
cantons of the Grisons and Ticino, 
Dufour’s cavalry was collected in the 
open country about Solothurn, behind 
the three divisions formed to threaten 
Lucerne and its neighbours. Althongh 
so much enthusiasm was shown in cer- 
tain cantons, the order to form these divi. 
sions showed a serious falling off from the 
Diet ; for Neufchateland the Inner A ppen- 
zell declared that they would remain neu- 
tral in this war of brothers. And at the 
same time the need of action was more 
apparent than ever, for on learning the 
preparations making to sustain the 
Federal authority, the deputies of the 
Sonderbund quitted the Diet in a body, 
declaring that they threw on _ the 
majority the responsibility of the war 
forced on them. On the 4th of Novem. 
ber the final decree of Federal execu- 
tion was resolved on by the majority 
that remained. It ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the rebellious Confederacy by 
force of arms ; and that the General of 
the Diet might not lack the needful 
force, the whole of the cantonal reserves 
which had been assembling locally by 
brigades, in their respective districts, 
were now added to the active army, 
and so passed under his orders, doubling 
at a word the numbers at his disposal. 

The unknown and obscure men who 
ruled at Berne understood the task 
before them, as will appear later, much 
better than President Lincoln did four- 
teen years afterwards, when he called out 
75,000 three-months’ volunteers to put 
down a Confederacy which had tenfold 
the strength of the Sonderbund. Yet 
it would be rash to conclude from this 
their superiority to the American Presi- 
dent, or to condemn utterly his want of 
foresight, and that of his adviser, Seward, 
whose diplomacy abroad was founded 
on the same delusion as Lincoln’s call 
to arms. What may be safely affirmed 
is, that neither of these American states- 
men had the innate genius which en- 
ables some few rulers of men to dis- 
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that whilst wholly ignorant of military 
questions they attempted to act as if 
these were familiar to them. Lincoln’s 
Secretary at War, when warned by the 
only soldier who distinctly foresaw 
them, of the vast proportions the coming 
conflict would assume, withdrew irritated 
from the conference to denounce 
General Sherman privately as out of 
his mind. The Berne Diet, having 
vainly tried to preserve the Federation 
by political appeals, chose the best 
officer to command, and trusted the 
issue of the struggle implicitly to his 
hands. 

Dufour knew that his adversaries 
reckoned on having 40,000 armed men, 
but that many of them were landsturm ; 
that is, men who had been long dis- 
charged from service in the cantonal 
contingents, and whom it would be 
difficult to move. This, and the news 
that the Sonderbund had commissioned 
separate generals to command in the 
Friburg and Valais, showed him clearly 
that they did not hope, notwithstanding 
their earlier start, to unite their tripartite 
forces at once. For the moment, if he 
moved boldly, they would certainly be 
thrown on the defensive, and this and 
the separation already effected by the 
collection of his troops, gave him the key 
to the necessary strategy. A sudden at- 
tack on Friburg, close to which were 
two divisions ready for such a purpose, 
would not only put this canton in his 
hands, but leave the Valais without 
any possible communication at all with 
the rest of the Sonderbund, except by 
the high and difficult road over the Furca 
pass, Friburg being once disposed of, 
five divisions, with the supplementary 
brigades that were joining them would 
be available to enter the Forest Cantons 
from the west and north-west, and 
penetrate to their heart at Lucerne. The 
Valais, being so far off, might be safely 
left to be dealt with later separately. 
Never was the conception of a campaign 
laid out more clearly and justly. Never, 
it may be added, was the design worked 
out more promptly and unhesitatingly. 
As was natural, Dufour had pressing 
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applications for help from all parts of 
the Federation that thought themselves 
specially menaced. He was particularly 
urged, too, by some of the party that 
had put him inte power, to occupy 
Neufchatel, where a feeling of dull hos- 
tility to the Federal government existed 
that went far beyond mere neutrality, 
giving evil presage of the trouble into 
which a certain party in this canton 
plunged the whole of Switzerland by its 
intrigues with Prussia nine years later. 
But the general turned a deaf ear to their 
entreaties, and went straight to the ob- 
jects before him, confident that if these 
were attained, Friburg reduced, and the 
centre of the Sonderbund in his power, 
minor differences elsewhere would 
settle themselves easily enough without 
any military intervention. Whilst pre- 
paring his troops for their first essay, 
and waiting the distribution ‘of the 
four days’ rations that each man was 
to carry, Dufour received a _ touch- 
ing proof of the confidence felt in 
him by the government which had 
confided its fortunes to his care. 
Colonel Ochsenbein, the President of 
the Diet, resigned his post in order 
to place his military services at the 
disposal of the general. Dufour immedi- 
ately formed under him a Seventh divi- 
sion out of the reserve brigades of Berne, 
which played an important part in the 
first act of the drama. By the night of 
the 9th November the issues of biscuits 
and pay were made in advance to the 
troops about to be moved, and orders 
sent out for the march at daybreak. In- 
deed, politically there was no time to be 
lost, for France, ever ready to assert her 
predominance in European politics, was 
showing unmistakable signs of a design 
to interfere between the contending 
parties, which would have been in effect 
to act on the side of the remonstrant 
Sonderbund; and her minister was 
leaving Berne with suspicious prompti- 
tude on the refusal of Dufour’s staff to 
allow free passage through the lines to 
amember of the embassy who was to 
have been sent to Lucerne to confer with 
the insurgents. 

Friburg, as became its wealth and 
Ga 2 





importance, promised to be extremely 
well defended for a single canton. 
General Maillardoz, who headed the 
Confederates here, disposed of some 
twelve or fourteen thousand men, a third 
of all te force of the Sonderkund, with 
forty guns. The direct road from Berne 
through Mariahilf ran through very 
strong positions ; and the Friburg com- 
mander, though aware that he would 
probably soon be attacked by superior 
forces, had little doubt of hclding these. 
The enemy’s head-quarters being at 
3erne up to the 9th of November, he dis- 
regarded the fact that he left their First 
Division behind him on the opposite or 
westward frontier of the canton, when he 
marched to take up his front across what 
he supposed certain to be Dufour’s line 
of approach. But, unfortunately for 
him, the Federal commander was not so 
simple as to give him all the odds of a 
well chosen and carefully occupied posi- 
tion. Dufour knew well that in a 
struggle between raw troops it is a very 
serious thing to make a deliberate front 
attack on those which are strongly 
posted, and protected by an efficient artil- 
lery force. In that particular case the 
advantages ordinarily inherent in the 
offensive seem to disappear, those inci- 
dental to the defence to be magnified. 
Foreseeing what his adversary’s design 
would be, he resolved to thwart it by 
simply marching rapidly round him. 
Cross roads leading to the right, over 
the river Sarine, would enable his Second 
Division, if not discovered, to march 
from their posts before Berne to the 
further or westward side of the city of 
Friburg in less than three days. The 
same space or less might bring up to 
the same ground the First Division, 
moving by a direct march from Lau- 
sanne. A part of the Third, the 
nearest of the three that were watching 
the Waldstetten, was to be called off 
secretly to move across Berne from east 
to west, and follow and support the 
Second. Finally the newly formed 
Seventh Division, under Ochsenbein, 
was to make sufficient demonstration 
along the direct road to keep the Friburg 
army in its defensive attitude, whilst 
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the flanking movements went on un- 
discovered. 

All these arrangements, though ap- 
parently complicated for such raw 
troops as Dufour led, were carried out 
exactly, The Swiss militia are by 
nature excellent marchers. Dufouw’s 
practical knowledge, gained in his train- 
ing for Napoleon’s engineer service, 
enabled him to foresee and prepare for 
such difficulties as the broken-up roads 
and removed bridges which, with abattis 
placed here and there, proved to be the 
only obstacles his troops encountered, 
The double movement began on the 
10th of November, the sixth day of the 
war, and continued unsuspected by 
Maillardoz. Such a flank march as that 
performed by the Federal troops from 
Berne round a vigilant enemy, well 
covered with cavalry, would have been 
an operation as dangerous as delicate. 
As it was it succeeded perfectly ; and 
on the 13th, whilst the Friburg army 
still calmly lay expecting a direct attack 
on its position, and wondering that the 
enemy, Ochsenbein’s division which had 
shown itself in front, did not come on, 
20,000 Federal troops with sixty guns 
met on the other or west side of the 
city, and approached within two miles 
of it before the inhabitants were even 
aware of the extent of their danger. 
The place was at once summoned ; and 
the magistrates asking for a brief armis- 
tice in which to make up their minds, 
Dufour granted it till daylight next 
morning: the more willingly as he 
needed the time to close up his columns 
and prepare for possible battle. It is 
not necessary to describe the disposi- 
tions that he made to ensure the capture 
should the place be obstinate. Maillar- 
doz, recalled in haste, was too late even to 
post his troops to cover it effectively. 
Early on the 14th, as Dufour anticipated, 
plenipotentiaries from the city met 
him with terms of submission. The 
works that had been thrown up for de- 
fence were placed in his hands ; a capitu- 
lation duly signed, and the lives and 
property of the defenders guaranteed. 
Of course, a cry of treachery was raised 
against the outwitted Confederate general, 
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no better grounded than such as always 
assails the unsuccessful leaders of revo- 
lutionary forces. For history it is 
enough to say that in his former in- 
structor Maillardoz had found one as 
much his master in the field as he had 
been acknowledged the fittest teacher 
of the Swiss staff in the early days 
when it was first formed in his lecture 
room at Thun. 

The fall of Friburg may be said to 
have in reality put an end to the vision 
of a Catholic Confederacy. For this 
victory, won as bloodlessly as speedily 
over the chief of the rebellious cantons, 
restored the authority of the Federal 
Government in the eyes of all half- 
hearted citizens; gave it abroad the 
diplomatic prestige that had seemed to 
be slipping from its ministers ; and left 
the Valais completely severed from the 
heart of the movement in the Forest 
Cantons, and the latter exposed to al- 
most certain defeat by the superior forces 
now to be wholly concentrated against 
them. 

Dufour did not allow them time to 
recover from the effects of the blow that 
the news must inflict. Indeed he hurried 
on his next operations the more on hear- 
ing of an offensive movement the Sonder- 
bund commander-in-chief had attempted 
on its northern side, and of its miscar- 
riage. General Salis, on learning that his 
adversary was concentrating his troops 
against Friburg, had resolved to relieve 
that canton, and draw the Federals off 
in the opposite direction by attacking 
Aargau. This canton, lying close to 
the Sonderbund, to the north of Lucerne 
and Zug, had been much divided in 
opinion, as it was in religion; and one 
company of Catholic militia, instead of 
obeying the orders of their own magis- 
trates, had recently gone over with their 
arms and baggage to the new Con- 
federacy. Salis therefore had some 
hopes of raising part of its people at 
any rate on his side, and sought at once 
to raise the spirits of the Sonderbund, 
and draw Dufour’s attention away from 
Friburg by entering Aargau in four 
columns early on the 12th of November. 
For the latter object he was, of course, 


altogether too late, for Dufour’s com- 
bined forces were at that very time get- 
ting note of ,each other’s approach from 
opposite quarters to the west of Friburg ; 
and the invasion itself failed utterly in 
its more immediate purpose. Two of the 
columns, whether intended only for 
false attacks, or missing their way, were 
turned back from the Aargau territory 
without any serious effort to hold it. 
The other two, guided by Salis himself 
and his chief of staff, penetrated a day’s 
march into the canton, but missing their 
point of combination at Muri, which was 
weil guarded by the Federals, made slight 
and disconnected attacks on it, which 
were easily repulsed. At the same time 
part of Salis’s own column detached to 
the river Reuss, which flowed beyond 
his right, found the bridges well guarded, 
and, after a purposeless cannonade, fell 
back on the rest, the whole finally re- 
treating ingloriously southward on the 
Lucerne territory from which they had 
moved. They had shared all the uncer- 
tainty and weakness that is to be ex- 
pected of raw militia that have no spe- 
cial confidence in their leaders, and are 
not vigorously handled. Salis’s combi- 
nations were also far too complicated for 
the powers of his officers to carry out, 
and had the effect of so dividing the 
small force that it came to believe itself 
outnumbered, though really in greatly 
superior strength. This invasion, in 
fact, may be used as a warning that 
such troops as he led must be guided to 
their object by movements as direct and 
simple as possible, and should especially 
not be sub-divided, save where it is 
strictly necessary. It is worth observ- 
ing also that, despite this absolute 
failure, the advance threw consternation 
throughout the Federal cantonments 
round the north and west uf the Sonder- 
bund, the very fact of its being so 
feeble causing the scattered Federal 
commanders to believe that it was but 
a feint, to be followed by one more 
serious elsewhere. And so Dufour, 
though he heard particulars of the re- 
pulse, found a state of nervous alarm 
prevailing still when he arrived at 
Aargau, the chief town of the canton, 
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behind the lately-threatened portion of 
his lines on the 16th of November two 
days after the surrender of Friburg. 

This portion, it should be remem- 
bered, was held by his Fourth and Fifth 
Divisions. The Sixth was still wholly 
detached beyond the Bernese Alps. The 
other four had been employed in the late 
operations against Friburg. Leaving the 
First to see the convention for the sub- 
mission of that canton fairly carried out, 
Dufour had, immediately on its signa- 
ture, ordered the Second, Third, and 
Seventh to retrace their steps, and move 
eastward towards Lucerne. By the 17th 
their head-quarters had reached the vari- 
ous parts assigned them close to the 
frontier of that portion of the hostile 
canton which projects westward between 
Berne and Aargau. Being near enough 
to support each other, they at once made 
the Federals stronger on this side than 
Salis; and that general was reduced 
henceforward, by the failure of his first 
advance, either to a strict defensive, or 
to a rapid advance to his right, due 
north, in the direction of Lake Zurich 
which would have brought him down 
the Reuss, on the eastern extremity of 
the curve occupied by his adversaries, 
and for the moment in superior force at 
the point of contact. To have done 
this suddenly might have gained him 
some temporary success. But Dufour, 
who rarely comments on his opponent’s 
errors, here gives his opinion distinctly 
that the time when the face of the war 
might possibly have been changed by 
any such bold action had gone by ; and, 
in doing this of course justifies the 
more passive attitude which the Con- 
federates deliberately adopted. 

Their army was formed in two divi- 
sions, each nearly 10,000 strong, while 
a landsturm levy of the old discharged 
militiamen was being collected behind, 
which would nearly double it: but 
many of the latter were ill-armed as 
well as untrained, and could not be 
reckoned on for any serious shock. 
Salis relied rather on the works and 
the strong artillery with which he 
covered the principal approaches to 
Lucerne across the Emme and Reuss, 
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which rivers, uniting but a short way 
below the point where the mighty 
stream of the latter leaves at once the 
lake and the city, flow round the inner 
part of the canton about Lucerne itself 
in a sweeping course, covering it on the 
west and north, the two sides on which 
the Federals lay. He had spent much 
pains in breaking up the roads leading 
to these approaches, and barring them 
by obstacles, but seems to have trusted 
chiefly to the defence of the streams 
themselves, behind which there were 
strong natural positions. 

In attacking these, Dufour had to 
weigh counter disadvantages. If he 
collected his army of some 60,000 or 
70,000 men on one or two points, as 
strict military principles might seem to 
demand, the confined nature of the open 
ground in the valleys which run from 
Lucerne would compel it to act on a 
narrow front, and lose it for the time 
the numerical advantage. If he moved 
his divisions concentrically, a bold 
enemy might fall on a single one, since 
they would necessarily be acting in dis- 
tinct valleys. He decided on the latter 
course as, on the whole, the most direct 
and least wasteful of time, as well as 
properly applicable against the strictly 
defensive attitude taken up by the other 
side. To which reasons, it may be added, 
as a comment, that he could well afford to 
risk a check on one line if, in delivering 
it, the enemy uncovered Lucerne, the 
real object of the advance, to the troops 
onanother. He gave orders therefore for 
simultaneous, rather than united, move- 
ments, but kept his two left divisions, 
the fourth and fifth, near to each other to 
deliver the principal attack. This would 
be made through Muri, against the pas- 
sage of the Reuss at Gislikon, nearly 
on the line on which the troops of Salis 
had failed ; and, if successful, it would 
presently separate Lucerne from its next 
eastern neighbour, the cantonof Schwytz, 
and so from the rest of the Sonderbund 
on that side. His right centre, the Second 
Division, moved on the great bridge over 
the Emme, just above its junction with 
the Reuss below Lucerne. The Seventh 


covered this to the west, and the Third 
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connected it as far as possible with the 
left wing along the Reuss. The attack 
on the Emme was to be made with 
a view rather to call attention from 
those on the Reuss as much as possi- 
ble, than to be seriously pressed ; but 
it was to be pushed, if the defence was 
obviously weak, or should be suddenly 
discouraged by the loss of the passage 
of the Reuss on the other side of 
the city. The danger obvious at first 
in the division of his troops, Dufour 
conceived to be met by the very pre- 
cautions his enemies had taken ; they 
having managed to contine all approach 
to the streams to the two points men- 
tioned so completely as to restrict their 
own opportunities for any counter- 
attack on the separated Federal forces. 
As the bridges were reported to be 
mined, the means of crossing were to 
be independent of them : and the left 
attack carried with it boats, aud bridge- 
gear fitted to them, whilst the right had 
asupply of trestles sufficient for crossing 
the lesser stream of the Emme. 

It was while making his rapid pre- 
parations that Dufour learnt that the 
Sonderbund leaders were attempting a 
fresh diversion. Friburg they could 
not now save ; and it was difficult for 
them to reach the Valais. But in the 
Ticino canton, on the Italian side of 
the Alps, a Catholic district entirely, 
their cause had many advocates, and it 
was resolved to attempt to raise the 
standard of the new Confederacy in 
that quarter. On the 17th of November, 
a large detachment made fur the pur- 
pose crossed the St. Gothard so sud- 
denly as to surjrise and drive off in 
contusion the Federal party on the 
other side, belonging to the scattered 
Sixth Division, which it had not been 
possible to collect in any central posi- 
tion. The officers in command called 
loudly for succour; and the cry was, 
of course, repeated round Dufour, that 
the loyal party in the Ticino must 
be supported at all costs. The general 
viewed things very differently. He 
knew that the real strength of the Son- 
derbund was entirely round Lucerne, 
and was not unwilling that Salis 
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should weaken his already inferior 
force by detachments which could not 
affect the main issue of the war. He 
contented himself therefore with ordering 
some of the outlying battalions recently 
assembled in Eastern Switzerland to be 
formed into a new brigade to support 
that in the Ticino, and went steadily 
forward with his preparations for the 
attack. His own great professional 
skill, gained first in the French school 
at Metz, and fully developed by prac- 
tical study, supplied the deficiencies of 
his rude engineer service. As to the 
supplies, he wrote his chief commis- 
saries the simple orders :—“ Spare no 
expense whatever; it will well repay 
us in the result. And for yourselves, 
let every man in the department try to 
work like four.” 

On the 21st of November all was 
ready, and the final instructions given 
personally to the leaders of divisions. 
But on this morning, before the troops 
marched, an event occurred which was 
at once a moral encouragement and a 
great aid to their movement strategi- 
cally. A deputation came in from the 
canton of Zug, offering to abandon the 
Sonderbund, and submit on the same 
terms already granted to Friburg. The 
thrifty plenipotentiaries pressed for an 
additional clause granting their small 
state, in compensation for its early sur- 
render, some aid in repairing the bridges 
destroyed by the armies. Dufour was 
not disposed to lose time in discussing 
terms. He granted their request on the 
spot, and a few hours later his left 
stretched out sufficiently to enter the 
canton, and make another diversion on 
that side, which should still farther dis- 
tract the attention of General Salis, as 
well as ultimately turn the defences of 
Reuss on its right or east bank, by ad- 
vancing along the strip of Zug which 
lies between the lake of the same name 
and the river. 

On the 22nd the great movement 
began, on the success of which Dufour 
staked the future of the Republic. His 
pithy address to the Federal wilitia 
spoke cheerfully as of assured victory, 
and reminded them strongly of the 
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duty of sparing their vanquished fellow- 
countrymen when it should be fairly 
won. “Show yourselves worthy of the 
name you bear,” were the concluding 
words ; and the advanced guard carried 
with them copies of an address pre- 
pared for distribution in Lucerne, and 
exhorting the citizens to submit peace- 
ably and at once to the orders of the Diet. 
The winter was now well advanced, 
and snow had fallen; but the troops 
were in high spirits, and that day sufficed 
to bring up into line the outer wings, 
and prepare for the double attack, fixed 
for the morrow at dawn, the main one 
on the left now including the advance 
of the Fifth Division by the roads lately 
opened to it through Zug, east of the 
Reuss, 

It is not necessary to follow the 
events of the 23rd in detail. Suffice it 
to say that their whole course was just 
that which Dufour had anticipated in his 
instructions. His right met with sharp 
opposition from the enemy’s advanced 
parties across the Emme, and spent the 
afternoon in driving them back on that 
stream, and uniting the hitherto divided 
columns for the proposed passage next 
day. But on the Federal left affairs 
went differently, although General Salis, 
foreseeing that the serious attack would 
be made here, more especially since the 
defection of Zug laid that flank com- 
paratively open, had taken personal 
command in that quarter. Judging 
from Dufour’s narrative, it was difficult 
to get the raw troops on either side to 
close ; and the first six hours upon the 
Reuss, from 9 a.m., when the Fourth 
Federal Division appeared before the 
bridge at Gislikon, passed chiefly in 
cannonade. But by 3 p.m. the Fifth 
Division, coming up from the side of 
Zug, along the right bank, completely 
turned the defenders’ position, which 
was abandoned as soon as the guns 
were withdrawn. The bridge was 
quickly made good, and the two 
divisions uniting, pushed up the right 
bank, occupied the village of Roth on 
the main road to Lucerne, and detach- 
ing a brigade to the left, along the foot 
of Lake Zug, seized the direct approach 
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to Lucerne from the canton of Schwytz, 
causing part of the contingent drawn 
thence to fall back and abandon the 
centre of the insurrection to its fate, 
This was plainly now not to be long 
delayed. After nightfall, the Fourth 
Division heard of the success won far 
to its left, towards Lake Zug, by part of 
the Fifth, and came again into communi- 
cation with the rest ; and its commander 
soon after received and refused a request 
for an armistice from the chief of the 
Sonderbund troops that had fallen back 
before him from the passage of the 
Reuss. This officer proved to be 
Colonel Abyberg, chief of the staff to 
General Salis, who had himself been 
away to his extreme right, vainly en- 
deavouring to stop the advance along 
Lake Zug. In the morning, Abyberg 
received the definite answer from Du- 
four that the Federal troops were ordered 
to advance at all points, and that com- 
plete and immediate submission was the 
only means of averting further hostilities. 
The reply was the withdrawal of such 
forces of the Sonderbund as were yet 
about the city; and by noon the Federal 
columns were entering it in triumph. 
An English clergyman, who had been 
sent by Sir Robert Peel to Dufour’s 
head-quarters to gather particulars the 
night before, had been dismissed by the 
general, who was especially anxious to 
show that his operations were inde- 
pendent of all foreign influence. And 
Dufour takes especial pains in his 
narrative to show that the appearance 
of this gentleman on the 24th in 
Lucerne, which gave rise to the cry in 
the continental press of “ Palmerston 
intrigue,” was simply caused by the fact 
that he had been turned back from the 
roads choked up by the troops. 
Dufour had no sooner entered the 
city than he despatched letters by flags 
of truce to the cantons of Schwytz, Uni, 
and Unterwald, pointing out the futility 
of further resistance, and calling on them 
to lay down their arms and receive the 
commissioners that would be deputed 
to see the Federal decrees carried out. 
Happily theix contingents had effected 
their several retreats without further 
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encounter with the victors ; and within 
three days after the occupation of 
Lucerne the terms already granted to 
that canton and to Friburg were ex- 
tended to the other three, and detach- 
ments sent by the lake to support the 
commissioners, and see the Federal flag 
respected. The general’s only real dif- 
ficulty at this time was in restraining 
some slight excesses on the side of the 
victorious contingents. Several farms 
outside Lucerne had been wantonly 
burnt, and threats were held out of 
further revenge for friends slain or 
wounded among the two hundred and 
fifty casualties suffered by the Federals 
on the 23rd. But Dufour promptly 
took the necessary measures to repress 
all such irritating proceedings. A strict 
commandant of the place was appointed 
with full powers. The Bernese re- 
serves, which had been loudest in their 
threats against the Catholics, were 
ordered home without entering the 
city. The Lucerne troops, on giving up 
their arms, and doffing their uniforms, 
were allowed to resume their civic posi- 
tious without molestation. And the pub- 
lic attendance of the Catholic part of the 
Federal militia at mass in the cathedral 
on the following Sunday at the same hour 
that the Protestants held their military 
service in the open air close by, had 
the happiest effect in quieting all dis- 
turbing rumours that the fall of the 
Sonderbund cause was to be followed by 
the religious persecution of its ad- 
herents. 

The Valais only now remained to be 
dealt with. As before pointed out, that 
remote canton, lying along the valley 
of the Upper Rhone, was completely 
separated from the rest of the Sonder- 
bund, and from the operations we have 
followed ; nor had the First Federal Di- 
vision on the northern side of the 
Lake of Geneva been able to do more 
than watch its outlets, and that, as 
already mentioned, ineffectually as re- 
garded separating it from the Ticino. 
But the Catholic invaders of the latter 
had thought fit to retire on hearing of 
the fall of Lucerne. And one of Du- 


four’s first cares after this triumph was 
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to send orders to the Federal com- 
manders on that side to remain on the 
defensive until sufficient support should 
reach them to ensure the early submis- 
sion of the Valais. But the latter was 
too completely out of heart with the 
now lost cause of the Sonderbund to 
hold out for special terms, and at once 
offered its full surrender, which was 
officially accepted by Dufour’s lieutenant 
on the 28th of November—just twenty- 
five days after the Diet had first de- 
creed Federal execution against the 
Sonderbund. The Catholic powers of 
Europe, not the less inclined to inter- 
vene because the disturbed state was 
a republic, were still whispering to 
each other of joint action, and their 
journals writing of the unhappy and 
distracted state of the late Federation, 
when they learnt to their astonishment 
that the last musket carried for the 
Sonderbund had been laid quietly 
down, the last of the revolted states 
had peacefully received a Federal com- 
missioner, and all pretext for interference 
had passed away. Asif to prove how 
real was the reunion won; when two 
years later Prussian troops under the 
present emperor were entering Baden 
to restore order overthrown by the 
European revolution, and Switzerland 
called out a corps of thirty thousand 
militia to guard her northern border, a 
sound policy drew the contingents from 
the very battalions that had recently 
contended in arms on the banks of the 
Reuss ; and amid the greetings of com- 
rades preparing to render common ser- 
vice to a threatened country, the last 
painful reminiscences of 1847 died away. 
Il ny a plus de Sonderbund was the fa- 
vourite phrase of the day ; and with it 
Dufour appropriately closes the history 
of the war, which his modesty and 
patriotic feeling kept unpublished dur- 
ing his long lifetime. It is but doing 
justice to the memory of a great man to 
make it known beyond his own coun- 
try ; and indeed the tale has its lessons 
of interest for the citizen of every free 
state. 

If, before turning from it, we seek the 
political moral, it can best be discovered 
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by comparing the results of Federal ac- 
tion against a new Confederacy formed to 
divide it in 1847, with those of the same 
drama, repeated by a far larger company 
in 1861, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It may be said, and with — truth, 
that tie physical and georaphical cir- 
cumstances were very different in the 
United States. But it would be alto- 
gether false to go on to assume that 
the ignominious failure of the first 
Federal efforts in America were due 
wholly to this difference. The simple 
fact is—and if any one doubted it be- 
fore, a perusal of the Sherman JV/emoirs 
should settle the question for ever— 
that the politicians at Washington were 
ignorant of one part of their business. 
They could not, or would not, recognize 
the fact that there is a certain time in 
such crises when the true and only policy 
that makes for peace is that which 
takes up arms with unsparing vigour ; 
when the professional politician for 
a while must give place to the profes- 
sional soldier. So they wrote diplomatic 
letters to prove there was no Confe- 
deracy existing. They told their mili- 
tary advisers they “could put out the 
fire in their own chimney” themselves. 
They called for a three-months’ levy of 
a force weak in its material, and insuf- 
ficient in its numbers. ‘They whis- 
pered to the press that the soldier who 
had declared that it would take 200,000 
men to restore a single great border 
state to the Union was a hopeless mad- 
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man. And four years of desperate war 
and the sacrifice of a quarter of a mil. 
lion lives, were the results of a blind. 
ness which only a noble perseverance 
crowned by final success redeemed from 
ignominy. Lincoln and his cabinet, in 
truth, acted the weak part of a muni- 
cipality, which, when some destructive 
epidemic has appeared within its limits, 
thinks to get rid of the scourge by 
declaring the reports of it exaggerated, 
Their prototypes at Berne, lesser men 
no doubt by nature, but schooled with 
the hard experience of European poli- 
tics, faced the domestic danger boldly 
at the first, and hurled all the forces of 
the state against it unsparingly. Above 
all, they saw that the time had come 
when their constitution wisely provided 
for a dictator who should seize the 
helm till the storm was past. And 
never was choice better justified than 
that which fell on one who combined 
the highest qualities of the patriot, 
statesman, and soldier. Dufour showed 
in his great trust no less wisdom in 
council, than energy in action, and 
moderation in success. And in his 
modest yet soldierly narrative of the 
Sonderbund War, we learn how the skill 
and judgment of one man, trained care- 
fully beicrehand for the highest services, 
and rightly applied at the hour of need, 
saved a state from ruin, and restored 
harmony as well as union to its con- 
tending sections. 


Cuas. C. CHESNEY. 
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THE RISE OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. 


I. 


GainsborouGH painted for his own 
generation, with a charm which that 
generation was swift to recognise, first, 
the portraits of the squires and beaux, 
and women of the trifling world who 
flocked to the waters and the assemblies 
of Bath, and then, in London, of members 
of a Society more august and govern- 
ing, ranging upwards to the Duchess of 
Cumberland herself, and to the fat 
Prince, his country’s hope. He painted 
these things for his own generation, and 
his landscapes for ours. They remained 
upon the walls of Schomberg House— 
his great house in Pall Mall—and were 
passed daily with indifference by those 
whom, whether as sitters or friends of 
sitters, the portraits more nearly con- 
cerned. Here and there, even in early 
days, a patron, like Sir Philip Thick- 
nesse, blustering and offensive, yet 
shrewd, discerned some merit in the 
work; here and there also in later 
days (but the times were very seldom) 
a patron like the first Earl Grosvenor 
gave encouragement and a commission. 
Sir Joshua could not be blind to the art 
in the work, but was doubtful of its 
poetry—deaf, in the main, to its senti- 
ment. Otker appreciation, silent, yet 
more genuine, there may probably have 
been; but on the whole it was ne- 
glected work, done in his best hours, 
and for the love’s sake, by a great 
cheerful artist, hardly vext, one thinks, 
if,in the midst of so much acknowledged 
success, this one high success had 
scarcely its due. 

And, as the landscape art of Gains- 
borough was done in obedience to no 
popular demand, examples of it are both 
rarer and finer than they might con- 
ceivably have been. It is nevertheless 
of all degrees of technical accomplish- 
ment and completion, from the early 


finish and multiplicity of labour in the 
Great Cornard picture, bought but 
lately for our National Gallery, to the 
bolder vigour of Zhe Watering Place, 
and again to the faintest sketch in 
pencil or chalk, which the Museum 
Print Room cherishes. And each of 
these things bears its own testimony— 
different from any other—as to the 
nature and the range of the master’s 
art; yet the testimony of each re- 
inforces that of the rest as to the 
originality and freshness of the work. 
Different all this indeed from the 
scenery which Loutherbourg supplied by 
the square yard, and from that soitness- 
to-order which Zuccarelli furnished, 
and from that manlier art of Wilson in 
which English classicism reached its 
highest level—expressed itself, that is 
to say, with its least of affectation. 
Born in the first year of the reign of 
George the Second—his father a sub- 
stantial clothier and crape-maker, of 
Sudbury in Suffolk — Gainsborough 
came to London at the age of fifteen ; 
his object, the pursuit of art, and his 
first master, Gravelot. Gravelot was an 
artist of many gifts : a Frenchman, born 
and taught in Paris, He came to Eng- 
land in 1733, and now assisting 
Hogarth in his early plates, now em- 
ployed as many another artist has 
been employed, by private patrons, in 
antiquarian service-drawing certain of 
the antiquities of Gloucestershire—he 
attained, at last, by careful work, in 
spite of dissipated days, to something 
of a position in London, and had a 
frequented drawing-school in the 
Strand ; and there, or possibly earlier, 
he noticed Gainsborough’s promise of 
power. He employed the country lad 
at first in designing ornamental borders 
for Houbraken’s portraits : and Boydell, 
alderman and printseller, likewise em- 
ployed him. But after four years in 
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London, Gainsborough went back to 
the country, looking to the art of por- 
traiture as the means whereby to live. 
In love, soon afterwards, with Margaret 
Burr—the daughter, they now tell us, 
of his father’s partner, and not, as 
Allai Cunningham hat romantically 
claimed, of an exiled prince—he was 
quickly married ; and a house, modestly 
rented at six pounds a year, sufficed for 
them at Ipswich. Then came the day 
of Philip Thicknesse’s patronage. 
Thicknesse, the governor of Landguard 
Fort, perceived the young man’s skill, 
and used some influence, and more- 
over himself commissioned that pic- 
ture of the Fort and its environments 
and distant Harwich which we know 
from the engraving. Record, I am 
informed, exists of the destruction 
of the picture. It was a work of 
infinite detail with little concentra- 
tion: with diversity and multiplicity 
of subject, for at that time Gains- 
borough had learned to see a view, 
but had not learned to see a picture. 
And so we have a sky little in accord 
with the conditions of the world below. 
We have tossed waves and wind-driven 
ships, and cows by the water, and the 
donkey on the hill; the meditating 
traveller, the sleeping traveller, the 
running traveller ; the bit of riven tree- 
trunk, the near boughs blasted with 
wind from the sea; and from the up- 
land-down one goes to the heath- 
covered, pool-spotted coast: a broken 
path makes for the fort; a slow stream 
deploys through the level land to the 
wide estuary, and the calm waters of the 
estuary pass out into the breeze-tossed 
sea. Painting now and again a canvas 
in this kind—of which perhaps a finer 
example is that Great Cornard Wood, 
now in our National collection, and a 
recent acquisition there—but painting 
more commonly (though he loved lands- 
cape from the first), painting more com- 
monly the portraits which substantial 
people in that country side were now 
willing to commission, Gainsborough 
lived on at Ipswich till 1759, when the 
advice of Thicknesse led him to Bath, 
and at Bath he soon became fashion- 
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able. Fifteen years were spent there, 
There his two handsome daughters— 
his only children—grew to be young 
women ; there his house was the resort 
of a free and excellent company, in love 
with art, in love with music ; not care. 
less of jest or of good cheer. He wa; 
himself a boon companion; “ fickle” 
they say, by which they mean, one is 
sure, nothing more than changeful and 
impulsive in his moods: a genial man, 
but one whose bluffness readily gives 
offence: not made by nature, like Sir 
Joshua, for the companionship of the 
sedatest and most learned ; better 
pleased when trying his fiddle with a 
music master, or at pranks with the 
children. And so he prospers much, 
having the temperament to prosper; 
having of the artistic, of the poetic tem- 
perament, the happy side, and that side 
only: its capacity for joy, and not for 
gloom. A prosperous man and a happy 
one—despite the neglected landscapes— 
he comes to town, and, Fame having pre- 
ceded him, is imposingly established in 
Pall Mall: the admitted rival very soon 
of the great Sir Joshua himself. The 
rich, the titled, crowd to his rooms; all 
that is loveliest and most trained in 
England, may be painted by his hand. 
This is in 1774, and he is fourteen 
years in London; to the last a man 
unspoilt by success—open and genial to 
his fellows, and to his art devoted— 
but yet, before the last, he is a man 
who must know trouble: shades of 
mental alienation touch those dearest 
to him. But he likes life, and lives it 
out: a great unconquered man of the 
world ; an artist inexhaustible in im- 
pulse and resource. He dies in 1788 
‘The curious interest and excitement of 
the Warren Hastings Trial has led him 
—like half London—to the Court, 
where, probably through exposure, he 
was suddenly struck with pain. A can 


cerous tumour quickly follows, and he 
lies, sensible and not dismayed, on his 
death-bed. Sir Joshua, his rival, now 
an ageing man, visits him there: and it 
is in thought of the estrangement that 
there has been between them that 
Gainsborough turns on him and says, 
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“We are all going to heaven, and 
Vandyke will be of the company.” And 
so with like thoughts of a benign and 
protherly inclusiveness, he fades into a 
heaven which in his dreams can hardly 
have been more lovely than was the 
peace of his Art. 

We said that each of Gainsborough’s 
works—each, at all events, in the 
National collections, from the great 
landscape on canvas to the twenty 
pencil strokes on blue paper—bore 
separate testimony to the nature and 
range of his art, That was as regards 
the extent of it, but we must try also 
to define its limitations; the two tasks 
may be one if we do but consider with 
some attention the so different examples 
of his work. 

Gainsborough was above all things, 
in his best time, a sketcher, an indi- 
cator, a suggestive poet, who, using his 
own imagination freely, never dispensed 
with yours. In the landscape about 
him, he conceived a picture; he con- 
veyed his conception ; he did not finally 
realize it. Even his earliest works have 
somewhere, in sea or sky, something of 
abstraction and generalisation, and as 
the time proceeded, and mind and 
method matured, the abstraction was 
more marked, the generalisation wider, 
but both, of course, were more serenely 
ordered, were less faulty, less partial and 
accidental. We take anexample. It 
is in these respects that the seascape 
with figures, belonging to the Duke of 
Westminster, gains upon the Landguard 
Fort and our Great Cornard landscape. 
We have seen the composition of the 
Landquard Fort : its diversity,itsabsence 
of concentration. Note now the simpler 
yet sufficient elements in the composi- 
tion at Grosvenor House—one of four 
subjects only, “of this nature,” painted 
by Gainsborough, the catalogue assures 
us; it was painted for the first Earl 
Grosvenor, who, as early as 1755, began 
it Millbank House, in Westminster, 
the collection his descendant is still en- 
riching. There is a fresh but sub- 
dued sunlight, falling on a wind-driven 
sea, after a night of storm, and on the 
‘hin white surf that washes the beach, 
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and on the broken cliff, and on the caps 
and gowns of the girls who stand to 
gaze upon the fish, which a boy, kneel- 
ing on the beach, hands from his basket. 
The fisher-boy’s dark hair is caught by 
the wind, and the scudding boats with 
full sail bend over to the coast, as they 
cut, buffeted, through the tumbling sea. 
And rope and anchor on the sand, and 
a sailor lying in a beached boat in 
shadow, make the dark foreground of 
the picture. The high lights are dis- 
persed on cliff, and sea, and cloud ; but 
here with no sacrifice of unity of effect, 
rather with an addition to it in general 
stir of air and lightness over the wide 
scene ; and the distant sea is full of a 
massive and unbroken movement of 
wind-blown surge and swell. That sea- 
scape, like the Market Cart, like the 
Watering Place (pictures which I shall 
not describe: they may be seen in 
London any day), is great indeed with 
that peculiar grace and charm of Gains- 
borough of which one must speak 
later, but great also for my present pur- 
pose, as these are too, with the abstrac- 
tion and selection of most great art, 
whether it be seen on the few lines of 
a Greek vase, in the three blots of David 
Cox, or in the measured words of 
Shakespeare. For we may think of 
this with Shakespeare’s seascape :— 

“Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Who once a day with his embossed froth 

The turbulent surge shall cover.” 

But Gainsborough’s art was abstract 
and generalising beyond the measure 
of much that is the greatest, and he 
had therefore the essential drawbacks 
of his tentative, reticent method. 
Turner, in his best time, could gener- 
alise—in his worst could generalise too 
much—but in his best he could also 
set himself with pertinacity of effort, 
with uncrring memory, with I know 
not what governing and shaping 
imagination, to the absolute realization 
not alone of permanent form, but of 
transient, nay, melting and vanishing 
effects, strange moving, penetrating 
forces of light and air in the space of 
the embattled sky. Look at the sky 
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of Hind Head Hill in Liber Studiorum. 
That is one out of a thousand, of 
whose intricacies Turner was an un- 
failing master. And look, then, over all 
that you will of Gainsborough, and you 
see on one side, at all events, his limita- 
tions set. Sweet, but never all-power- 
ful ; with a natural grandeur, but never 
complete—thus far, and no farther. 

But Gainsborough was a sketcher, 
and well nigh supreme. It is asketcher’s 
business to know, instinctively and in- 
stantly, what to choose and what to 
reject. Gainsborough knew both. And 
when he was iess than the greatest, that 
was by reason never of what he did, but 
of what he did not reach to do. 

There are pure masters of colour be- 
fore whose each work you must stand 
ere it is possible to know them ade- 
quately. There are masters whose art 
on the whole may be judged, at least on 
the intellectual side of it, by a sys- 
tematic study of their engraved work. 
As a landscapist, we may judge Gains- 
borough by his sketches: by those at 
all events in the Museum Print Room, 
for his general characteristics, and with- 
out fear of wronging him greatly. These 
sketches of his are rarely mere parts: 
each is an undeveloped whole : a definite 
and ordered conception from the first. 
They are remarkable in this. And in- 
deed among the few pencil drawings or 
chalk drawings one can really care for 
as adequately suggesting the motive of 
landscapes, are the best of Gains- 
borough’s. It is not every great man 
who in landscape sketching had the 
sure and indicative hand of Kembrandt 
in his etchings. Gainsborough’s pencil 
drawings are often on slightly buff paper: 
the work ranging from spots of blackest 
lead to streaks of faintest grey: the 
drawings in size some ten inches by 
seven. But sometimes, in chalk, they 
are cn little three-inch squares of blue- 
grey paper ; the sky then suggested and 
its leading form conveyed, by touches 
of white. And in such way he will give 
you, in pencil or chalk—the chalk being 
certainly the better—a bit of tangled 
coppice, a wooden bridge, a willow 
across the stream, a turn in the road 
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and laden ash tree at the corner of the 
wood; and always a composition, , 
group, an ensemble, a balarce. Anj 
in his homeliest nature there is a cer. 
tain large dignity. There is a free play 
of light and shade and form. Nothing 
is stiff: nothing arrested. It is y 
changeful nature, of waving boughs, 
and passing light, and hurrying sky, 
that Gainsborough sees and draws. And 
there is always a centre. Between the 
clustering trees, dark on one side, the 
uncertain cows come straggling down 
the lane. And he gives the sense of 
all their straggle ; his own hand being 
decisive enough. He knows precisely 
where their uncertainty must lead them, 
for his picture’s sake. 

These things are half the size of 
Stothard’s daintiest illustrations ; but 
however small the scale, or slight the 
touch, never does the thing fail to bea 
composition : as I said before, a group, 
an ensemble, a balanced thing. And 
yet this is got always without sense of 
artifice : without sense of distortion of 
fact. And as to manner, that is as large, 
as bold, as manly, on these three inch 
squares, as on a four-foot picture hung 
in a gallery. 

In pencil portraits—figure-sketches— 
the touch becomes finer: every curve 
is more sharply felt. And never, as in 
certain portraitists, is the figure sacri- 
ficed to the face. The curve of the leg, 
the arm’s bend, the graceful set of the 
ruffles and gaiters and coat,—the sword, 
the shoe buckle, the broad sleeve-cuffl— 
are not only seen as well, but, in their 
own way, are as worthy to be seen as is 
the head itself. But never, of course, is 
the significance of head lost in laboured 
detail on accessories. Once more, we 
have no isolated thing, but an entire 
composition : Gainsborough, in his own 
slight way, is almost Greek by that 
wide sight and valuing of things asa 
whole. 

But though in these figure-sketches 
the touch does become finer and less 
scattering, it is yet often loose,—loose 
not of course in comparison with his 
impetuous suggestions of landscape— 
but in comparison with other like work, 
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done, say, in his own early days and in 


the time immediately preceding them. 
Not often can one find in his sketches 
cette derniére main que nous désirons— 
that final and completing sharpness, 
that expressive, Watteau-like touch 
which finishes almost while it begins. 
Gravelot, his early master, had some- 
thing of that touch ; he was indeed the 
heir to it. And that gift of Grave- 
lot’s has led a writer who has written 
very pleasantly on Gainsborough to 
doubt whether indeed the finer of two 
very similar figure-drawings in the 
British Museum Print Room be Gains- 
borough’s at all. It is his point, pre- 
sumably—though he does not expressly 
say so—that Gainsborough’s design 
never quite reached so keen and expres- 
sive an accuracy. The question is a 
nice one ; for there, beside that drawing 
now deemed doubtful is not only another 
quite visibly below it in style—though 
below it at no greater distance than 
that which divides the work of a man’s 
best hours from that of his weakest— 
but a girl’s head, quite exquisite, for 
once, in that very quality of precision ; 
and one may remember also that on a 
larger scale, a happy attitude of move- 
ment or of rest could be expressed 
by Gainsborough (as, notably, in the 
Blue Boy) with a most dexterous yet 
instinctive grace. On the whole, ad- 
wirable as is Gravelot’s work, there 
sems to be as yet hardly sufficient 
reason for doubting that the English 
master could have risen, in his strongest 
moments, to the particular excellence of 
this sitting figure. And, moreover, 
serious criticism should be the first to 
pause before setting a limit to a great 
man’s capacity ; remembering the con- 
ditions under which work is generally 
done—clogged, baffled, fettered : a prey 
toa hundred influences of circumstance 
and need and temperament—remember- 
ing, also, how here and there some 
revealing instance of capacity is unex- 
pectedly declared. The power of a 
man in his best hours—his possibilities 
then—these are the last things that we 
can hope to know. 

But that this particular piece of work 
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—whether it be Gainsborough’s or not— 
is unlike his general practice by reason 
of “lines of a flow as confident as it is 
pure and subtle,” is certainly beyond 
doubt. Gravelot’s work —the work of that 
exquisite master—it well indeed may be. 
Gainsborough rarely expresses form by 
pure line: he expresses it by colour, or 
its substitute, the varying gradations of 
lightand shade. ‘“‘ Gainsborough,” says 
Sir Joshua, in one of his Lectures, 
“ having truly a painter’s eye for colour- 
ing, cultivated those effects of the art 
which proceed from colours.” And 
elsewhere the President writes :—“ This 
chaos, this uncouth and shapeless ap- 
pearance, by a kind of magic at a certain 
distance assumes form, and all the parts 
seem to drop into their proper places.” 
He could hardly have written differently 
had he been writing of the later days of 
David Cox. But here, at all events in 
the opinion of judges like the Redgraves, 
Sir Joshua exaggerates. The painting 
is done, once for all—is never laboured, 
never repeated—and though often thin 
and sketch-like, it is also exact. Look 
at the hands in Gainsborough’s pictures: 
as against Sir Joshua’s they are ex- 
cellent in form. It is known that 
Gainsborough copied Vandyke, and 
he got in part from him the silvery 
freshness that contrasts with the warmer 
and more golden tones of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough delighted in cool flesh 
colours and cool shadows; in blue, 
in silver, in grey ; and in light and glad- 
some atmosphere. Fischer, in the Dul- 
wich Gallery, The Parish Clerk, gentle 
and saddened, in Trafalgar Square, .J/rs. 
Siddons, radiant and alert, in the same 
place, and Master Buthall, the “ Blue 
Boy,” in the Duke of Westminster's 
collection, occur to one as the supreme 
examples of Gainsborough’s happy sym- 
pathetic art, in portraiture. And of 
these I suppose the Duke of West- 
minster’s must still be deemed the 
greatest, if we dismiss from our minds, 
as we may, the familiar story of its 
origin and colour, and are content to 
give to its charm none of the spurious 
adventitious interest of a tour de force. 
That thoughtful, contemplative, almost 
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compassionating face, with its exquisite 
union of perception and sweetness, is 
mobile indeed beyond the common 
mobility of its age, for the boy must be 
thirteen or fourteen—is no longer a 
child. Brown hair placed placidly over 
the enietly shadowed eyes and shadowed 
brow ; a sunny complexion, brownly 
rose and brownly white ; the pale silver- 
blue dress ; the free and full lace collar, 
cuffs and knee-ties ; the black hat, held 
low by the hand, so that its yellow- 
white feather flows towards the ground 
—and then, for background, an autumn 
sky of brownish green, rather wild and 
sad, and streaks of yellowish white in 
the horizon seen between the parted and 
wind-blown boughs of the autumnal 
trees—that perhaps is what one may 
remember best of an indescribable har- 
mony and indescribable grace. And 
the high triumph of this picture over 
all its companions of court beauties and 
court soldiers —confirms that which the 
portraits of Fischer the musician, of 
Mrs. Siddons (as no “Tragic Muse”), 
and of the Parish Clerk, by themselves 
indicate—that in portraits, as in land- 
scape, Gainsborough’s best power is 
shown in subjects in themselves pic- 
turesque and attractive. To make of 
an entrancing loveliness, or of a noble 
pathos, that which is lovely or pathetic 
to begin with—that is Gainsborough’s 
strength. He is not, like the greatest 
of his brethren, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
the uncompromising painter of the ter- 
rible reality ; and when the French call 
him, with their mild praise, “ wn pecntre 
aimable, un peintre agréable,” that is 
what they mean. He was born to paint 
men and women of a noble presence, 
but living for the most part in the un- 
disturbed ease of a somnolent time. At 
the keener court of Henry the Eighth, 
or in the Palace of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
or where Velasquez painted the sad- 
dened dwarf and the boy king, each 
in his strange dignity, or where Rem- 
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brandt traced the lines of thought and 
care on the brows of the burghers of 
Amsterdam, Gainsborough would have 
been less great. But he came at the 
right moment, and painted George, 
Prince of Wales, fat and comely and 
glorious in decorated coat, manfully 
padded ; and the Duchess of Cumber. 
land, magnificent in attitude of stately 
abandonment ; and the Queen, of affa. 
bility greater than history has recorded ; 
and the three Princesses, fresh and 
flower-like ; and Signora Bacelli, the 
dancer, with her wan, thin face and 
wreathed smile and waving draperies: 
and Mrs. Siddons, radiant; and Lady 
Spencer, gracefully grave, with broad 
touches of a solemn woodland landscape 
at her back ; and the benignant Orpin, 
the old clerk with his homely sweetness, 
Such is his compass : such, within limits, 
his variety. 

Nor as a landscapist, as we have seen 
already, is he more easily exhaustible. 
It isa pastoral poet’s landscape, with 
ever new combinations of sturdy tree 
trunk and waving bough and rising 
field-land : landscape never reaching to 
terrible energy ; avoiding passion, and 
not failing in it. The classicists of his 
own time and earlier—Wilson even, the 
strongest of them,—had composed an 
artificial nature, had gone abroad, to 
give us classical Italy or Italianized 
England. The first English landscapists 
had been masters of topography: had 
laboriously traced—and without emotion 
—the colder aspects of London and the 
country. But Gainsborough gave us 
first, of English life and landscape, the 
selected moment and selected place of 
beauty and charm. He idealized a little 
—we have seen—but it was a mild 
idealising. He put before us, Nature: 
not in her first aspect ; yet his work has 
no sense of forcing. He did not com- 
pel Nature. He gently persuaded her, 
till she came his way. 


To be continued. 
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OIL-MAKING IN TUSCANY. 


“La prima oliva é oro, laseconda argento, 
laterza non val niente,”’—the first olive 
is golden, the second silver, the third is 
worthless. Thus said the old contadino 
Bencino, quoting a Tuscan proverb, ona 
splendid late November morning, whilst 
carefully vathering the olives into a queer 
wicker-basket which hooked into_ his 
belt. This basket was like a half-moon, 
and about three-quarters of a foot deep ; 
it fitted close to Bencino’s waist, and did 
not impede his movements, or shake 
the precious fruit and bruise them. 

We had driven out from Florence to 
a “ fattoria,” or large farm, in the lower 
Val d’Arno, to see the process of oil- 
making ; as our host said, “ real oil, not 
the fabricated stuff you poor people in 
England are used to. You shall see the 
olives squeezed, and taste the virgin oil.” 
We made rather a face at this proposal ; 
but the beauty of the country soon drove 
all disagreeable ideas out of our heads. 

After a lunch at the villa, an ancient 
and original place, with enough old fur- 
niture and old china in it to gladden the 
hearts of a dozen bric-a-brac hunters, 
we walked two miles through the woods, 
up to the “ podere” (farm) of Bencino, one 
of the contadini, on the top of a hill. 
The view was astounding. Florence lay 
to the right, at our feet, the dark cupolas 
looming out grandly against the snow- 
covered hills of Vallombrosa, which rose 
behind the bright city. In front was 
the fruitful valley of the Arno, with 
glimpses of the river here and there, 
glistening like silver, and the slender 
leafless branches of the willow glowing 
scarlet and orange as they tossed in the 
breeze. The old battlemented walls of 
Lastra-a-Signa looked stern and weather- 
beaten, as though still frowning defiance 
to the enemies of Florence. The Pisans, 
with the help of English frec-lances, pil- 
laged and burnt the old place in 1365, 
and Galeazzo Visconti again in 1397. 
Lastra-a-Signa shared the fate of Flo- 
rence in 1529, and after a gallant dc- 
fence fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
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under the Prince of Orange, who com- 
mitted such atrocities, that the peasants 
still scare their naughty children with the 
threat of giving them to the Spaniards ; 
and an old Tuscan proverb says, “ E 
meglio stare al bosco e magiar pignoli, 
che stare in Castello con gli Spagnoli” 
—better to live in the wood and eat 
stone-pine nuts, than in a castle with the 
Spaniards. Monte Morello and Monte 
Terrato rose behind, while the villas 
dotted here and there on the dark hill- 
sides gleamed out white in the brilliant 
sunshine. The picturesque little town 
of Prato seemed quite close, instead of 
being twelve miles away, and we could 
plainly distinguish the beautiful marble 
cathedral, in which Filippo Lippi 
worked so well, and inspired his brush 
with the lovely face of Lucrezia Buti, the 
young nun who left her cloister at Prato 
to follow the smooth-tongued painter. 
In the far distance we could see the 
peaks of the mountains of Carrara, and 
to the left rose the majestic and snow- 
capped Apennines, all rugged and in- 
tersected with deep valleys. 

The road was steep, and we wondered 
how the noble, big, white oxen managed 
to drag the awkward heavy two-wheeled 
“carro” (country-cart) up such an incline. 
The ground was arranged in terraces, each 
with a line of olive-trees on the outside 
and a line of vines on the inside. The 
centre was ploughed, and sown with 
grain, while the banks of the terraces sup- 
plied fodder for the cattle. A Tuscan con- 
tadino throws away nothing, and manages 
to cultivate his podere like a garden. 

The black shining olives hung thick 
on the slender branches, which bent low 
under the weight. The crop was abun- 
dant, “‘ una vera grazia di Dio” (a real 
bounty of God), as Bencino said. All 
the contadini of this fattoria, whuse 
podere were situated on the slopes 
of the hills, where the ground is stony, 
and therefore suitable for the cultivation 
cf vlive-tree:, were busily engaged gather- 
ing the fruit; the men up in the trees 
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and on ladders, the women and children 
picking up those which fell to the 
ground. ‘The bruised berries are kept 
apart, to make the second quality of oil. 
The trees are most carefully and severely 
pruned, hollow in the middle, to form a 
basket-shaped tree. “Agli olivi, uni 
pazzo sopra e un savio sotto,” says the 
proverb—a mad man at the top of the 
olive-tree, and a wise man at the roots. 

Enough fruit had been picked for the 
day’s pressing, so we climbed up the 
bare bit of steep road which led to 
Bencino’s house, accompanied by the old 
man and his four stalwart sons, ali of 
whom had served in the army without 
ever having a bad mark, as their father 
told us with considerable pride. The 
house stocd on the brow of a hill, and 
was built round two sides of a square 
courtyard paved with bricks; on the 
third side rose a high wall, with an arched 
gateway, over which was an old escut- 
cheon, carved in stone, of the fifteenth 
century, with a lily and “S. M.” en- 
twined. A covered staircase was outside 
the house, and led into a large room, 
with huge beams and rafters, browned 
with age and smoke. ‘The fireplace was 
immense, with seats in the corners. 
Here we found Bencino’s mother, a 
ruddy, brisk, old dame of near ninety ; 
we wanted to know her exact age, but 
she could not tell us, and replied with a 
proverb, “Gli uomini hanno gli anni 
ché sentono, e le donne quelli che mos- 
trano”—men count the years they 
feel, and women those they show ; add- 
ing that she had “molti, ma di molti 
anni,” many, many years, and ‘that 
those sad years when Carlo and Pas- 
quale, two of her grandsons, were both 
away at the war, had seemed to her a 
lifetime. ‘Ah, Illustrissimo,” said she 
to the “padrone,” with tears in her 
bright old eyes, “let us pray that these 
kings and great folk don’t make any 
more wars. It would kill me and the 
‘sposina’ there (Carlo’s pretty young 
wife) if he had again to put on his 
bersagliere coat.” The poor old woman 
clasped her wrinkled, brown hands, and 
the pretty sposina echoed, “let us 
pray to God.” We had to admire the 
baby’s fat legs, and drink a glass of 


Bencino’s vin vecchio, which was excel- 
lent, and then went down into the court- 
yard, and descended two steps into the 
“ frantojo,” or oil- pressing room. 

In the centre was an immense stone 
basin, in which revolved a solid mill. 
stone about five feet in diameter, 
technically called, I believe, an edge. 
runner, turned by a splendid white ox, 
which, to our astonishment, was not 
blindfolded. Our host told us that it 
was difficult to get oxen to do this work ; 
it takes time and patience to accustom 
them to it. The millstone was set upon 
edge and rolled round in the stone basin, 
secured to a big column of wood which 
reached to the ceiling. The whole 
machine was most old-fashioned and 
clumsy, and the padrone said, laugh- 
ing, was evidentiy as old as Noah’s ark. 
Into the stune basin, as clean as a dairy- 
maid’s pan, five sacks of olives were 
emptied, which, in a short time, were 
reduced to a mass of dark greenish- 
brown thick pulp. Stones and all were 
mashed without any noise, save the 
occasional lowing of the ox when his 
tasseled and ornamented nose-bag was 
empty. When Lencino judged that the 
olives were sufficiently crushed, the pulp 
was taken out “rom the mill, with clean 
new wooden shovels, and put into a 
circular shallow basket with a large 
hole through the middle, made of thick 
cord, fabricated from rushes grown in 
the Pivam marshes, and looking very 
much like open cocoanut matting. As 
fast as these “ gabbie,” or cages, as they 
are called, were filled, they were carried 
by two men, on a handbarrow with long 
handles at each end, to the press in the 
corner of the room, and piled with the 
greatest exactitude one on the top of 
the other under the press. Then began 
the hard work. Two huge posts, 
clamped with iron, support a colossal 
beam, through which goes the screw, 
finishing below in a large square block 
of wood with two square holes right 
through it. 

Into one of these Carlo stuck a 
long beam, on the end of which he 
hooked a rope, which was secured 
round a turning pillar of wood, about 
six or eight feet distant, with a handle 
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against which the men threw their 
whole weight. With many groans and 
squeaks the big block of wood revolved 
slowly to the right, until the rope was 
all twisted round the pillar, when it was 
unhooked, the beam lifted out of its 
hole in the block, and carried on Carlo’s 
stalwart shoulder to be inserted into 
the hole further back; the rope, un- 
twisted, and again hooked round the 
end of the beam, and so on until not a 
drop more could be extracted. The 
press was then screwed back, and ‘the 
“cabbie” carried on the hand-barrow to 
the mill, where they were emptied, and 
their contents again ground for some 
time; the gabbie were then filled 
anew, and put under the press for the 
second time, when a great deal more 
oil came dripping out, but of inferior 
quality. The refuse that remains, called 
“sansa di olivi,” is almost black, and 
quite dry and gritty. This is sold fur 
threepence or fourpence a “ bigoncia” 
full, about 551b. in weight, to some people 
in the Val di Greve, who buy up the 
“sansa” from all the country round. 
They wash it in the running water of 
the Greve, when the pulp and the 
skin of the olive floats on the surface, 
and the crushed stones sink. With 
large, flat, pierced, wooden ladles the 
pulp and skins are skimmed off the 
water and boiled in immense cauldrons 
previous to being again put under the 
press, About ten per cent. of oil is 
thus extracted, but of very inferior 
quality, called “olio lavato” or washed 
oil. ‘This is chiefly used in Italy for 
making soap, but a good deal is ex- 
ported. It has a nasty, sweet, sickly 
taste, entirely wanting the aromatic 
bitter so much prized in the good oil. 
But to return to the press. At its foot 
isa large marble underground receptacle, 
into which the oil ran. This was care- 
fully covered with a hinged, wooden lid 
to prevent any dust or dirt from fall- 
ing in. Bencino lifted up the lid and 
showed us the stream of oil falling into 
a clean wooden “ tinello” or small vat. 

Olives contain two-thirds of water 
and one-third of oil, and for some time 
it came dripping clear and bright like 
amber; but when the gabbie had 
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been squeezed and squashed down to 
about half their original size, and the 
press was screwed back and the big block 
of wood raised to admit large heavy 
rounds of wood, which were screwed 
down tight again on the pulp, it was 
more mixed with dirty-yellow water, 
and lost its golden tint. 

The oil naturally floats on the top of 
the water, and Carlo Bencino was 
busily engaged in skimming it delicately 
off with a big tin scoop. He poured 
it through a funnel into a clean wooden 
“ barile” (a small barrel with narrow 
ends, held together by large, flat, wooden 
hoops, and holding about 36 quarts) ; 
and when this was full he shouldered it 
and carried it off to the “ chiaritojo,” or 
oil-clearing-room, where the barile is 
emptied into a large “ conca,” a terra- 
cotta vase like an immense flower-pot, 
well glazed inside. This room was, like 
everything else, scrupulously clean, and 
paved with red bricks sloping towards 
the middle, where there was another 
underground marble receptacle, in case 
of an accident, such as the breaking of 
a conca. The temperature is kept as 
equable as possible, and in cold winter 
weather a brazier is lighted at night. 
Nothing spoils the look, though not 
the flavour, of oil so much as getting 
frozen ; it becomes thick, and seldom 
quite regains its golden limpidity, even 
when treated by people who thoroughly 
understand it. 

For fifteen or twenty days it is left 
to clear in these “conche,” when the 
thicker or second quality sinks, and the 
clear, brilliant, yellow oil is carefully 
put into barile and sent down in 
the oxcart to the fattoria, where it is 
emptied into tall, well-glazed terra-cotta 
jars. These are kept in a dark room, 
with a southern exposure, protected from 
any violent changes of temperature by a 
fire during the cold weather. 

Ten or twelve barili of oil can be 
pressed in a day, and as all the other 
contadini of the fattoria bring their olives 
and those of the padrone up to the press 
at Bencino’s, this process goes on for 
some time when the crop is abun- 
dant. It is hard work, and must be 
done with cleanliness and nicety. At 
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first our host had some difficulty in 
getting the contadini to see that it was 
of importance to separate the bruised 
fruit from the fresh picked, and to keep 
the press and implements clean. They 
though’ it was only a whim, which they 
obeyed, partly from a sense of duty, but 
chiefly because the padrone is extremely 
beloved by his tenantry. 

The jollity and fun of the “battitura ” 
(thrashing)or of the vintage was wanting; 
the days were short and the wind cold, 
and as Pasquale said, “ one’s throat is 
out of tune in winter, and without 
a song work seems dull and heavy ; 
however, we make up for it at night 
when we have ‘pan nuto,’ (oiled 
bread).” We asked what this was, and 
he explained that during the process of 
pressing the contadini who made the 
oil always invited their friends to eat 
“pan nuto,” or toasted bread dipped 
in the new oil. The old folk talk about 
the crops and family affairs, and the 
young people sing and dance, and make 
love to one another. The girls here 
never dance out of their own homes or 
even at the houses of friends. On the 
“festas” and saints’ days the young 
men dance together and the girls look 
on. Another odd custom is that a girl 
who is engaged to be married either does 
not go to the festas, or if she does, she 
puts on her every-day working dress, 
and does not wear her best ear-rings or 
bright coloured little shawl tied coquet- 
tishly across her breast. She keeps 
aloof from the general company, and 
her “ fidanzato,” or affianced husband, 
does not go and talk to her. 

The evening passes away merrily, for 
many of the young men play the guitar 
or the accordion, and almost all sing the 
“ stornelli,” “ rispetti,’ or ‘‘ canzone” 
various forms of Tuscan popular songs, 
written usually by the handicraftsmen 
or peasants). Some of the old contadini 
are renowned for their talent as story- 
tellers, but their tales are all about real 
people. No northern Italian has ever 
heard of a fairy or hobgoblin; even 
ghosts are scarce, and are held in small 
estimation. 

Our host insisted on our tasting 
the new oil, and to our surprise it was 
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delicious, like a decoction of very aro- 
matic herbs, and entirely free from the 
rank, nasty taste we generally associate 
with oil. We now understood why Italian 
salads are so different from ours, and 
how a “ fritto,” or dish of fried meat and 
vegetables, comes to be so excellent in 
Tuscany. We came back to the villa by 
twilight, through the silent woods, and 
just at the end of our walk met a joyous 
company going up to pay Bencino a 
visit and eat “‘pan nuto.’ They had 
two guitars and an accordion, and, after 
cordial and even affectionate greetings 
between them and the padrone, passed 
on, singing in chorus as they breasted 
the hill. One ofthegirls wasvery pretty, 
which we shrewdly suspected explained 
Pasquale’s blushes, and the padrone 
said she was a good girl, and so he 
would allow the marriage. With the 
*‘ mezzeria,”! or “metayage” system (half- 
and-half tenure) which prevails in 
Tuscany, no contadina can marry, nor 
can a son or a daughter leave the 
paternal home, without permission of 
the padrone. This sounds very tyran- 
nical to English ears, but the relation 
between landlord and tenant is so essen- 
tially different here that we cannot judge 
things by our standard. Here it is 
quite a patriarchal connexion, and the 
contadini often have been 300 or 
400 years in occupation of the same 
farm, and regard their padrone 
more as a father than anything else. 
Indeed, our host addressed all his 
people as “figliuolo mio” (my son), 
even men who were thirty years his 
senior, while the women were invariably 
“bambina mia” (my little girl), unless 
he knew their names. Altogether a 
very pleasant and easy-going life is the 
Tuscan peasant’s. He has a direct in- 
terest in the produce of the land, and 
in bad years his padrone helps him 
with grain, wine, oil, beans, maize, and 
other necessaries, often at a heavy loss 
to himself. 
JaNeT Ross, 


1 Mezzeria may have its bad side from an 
economical point of view; but its social and 
domestic influences are good enough to counter- 
balance a large set-off of economical disadvan- 
tages. 
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TROIS SAISONS. 


Sous le feuillage du doux bocage, 
Parmi l’épine et I'¢glantine, 
Je vis ma belle. 
C’est au printemps, parmi les champs 
Qu’elle me comprit ni ne s’enfuit ; 
Je n’aimai quelle. 


Quand la nature & peine murmure, 
Quand l’eau ne coule ni caillou roule, 
Elle murmura, 
“Tout mon amour prends pour toujours,” 
Puis dit doucement, en souriant, 
“Tu m’aimeras ?” 


Tout en tombant et s’en allant, 

Lui dit la feuille & la recueille, 
“Viens dans les cieux.” 

Et mon ange pure aux yeux d’azur 

Mes fols amours quitta toujours ;— 
Dieu l’aima mieux. 
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M. TAINE’S “ ANCIEN REGIME.” 


Ix no respect do recent and serious 
students of the French Revolution differ 
more from their predecessors than in 
the much larger share of attention 
which they give to the social and poli- 
tical conditions which preceded the Re- 
volution, to the period of silent growth 
and incubation during which the ma- 
terials of the great explosion were 
slowly accumulated and prepared. A 
disposition to explain the Revolution by 
reference to antecedent causes was never 
indeed wholly wanting, and some of the 
contemporary efforts in that direction 
are amusingly inadequate. One ex- 
planation was that the Revolution had 
been the work of English gold freely 
scattered among the people. Perfidious 
Albion, always ready to do France an 
evil turn, had persuaded virtuous French- 
men to pull their state to pieces by 
giving them money, and the Machi- 
vellian scheme succeeded only too well. 
Another explanation was found in the 
evil character and ambition of the Duke 
of Orleans. More than one Duke of 
Orleans had had a deservedly ill fame 
in French history, and Philip—one day 
to be called Eyalité—seemed capable of 
emulating the worst. To him, there- 
fore, should be ascribed the popular ex- 
citement and unrest which produced 
the Revolution. There was a third way 
of accounting for the phenomenon, and 
while it was as popular as either of the 
others, it especially recommended itself 
to more reflective minds, as showing 
insight into the structure of society 
and the means by which it is kept 
together, and this was Marie Antoi- 
nette’s want of etiquette. “She in- 
deed discarded etiquette: once when 
her carriage broke down she even 
entered a hackney-coach. She would 
walk, too, at Trianon in mere straw hat 
and perhaps muslin gown. Hence 
the knot of etiquette being loosed the 
frame of society broke up, and those 


astonishing horrors of the French Re- 
volution supervened.” Even the graver 
persons to whom these explanations 
were unsatisfactory did not attempt to 
replace them by others drawn from a 
deeper scrutiny of the previous condition 
of France. Neither Mackintosh, nor 
Paine, nor Priestley, nor Dr. Price seem at 
all aware of the strength of their case 
against Burke. They justify the Revolu- 
tion on what to us appear to be trivial 
grounds—the disorder of the finances, 
the incompetence of Necker Calonne and 
De Brienne, especially the despotism 
under which the people groaned : as if 
that were a new fact. They do not notice 
and expose Burke’s extraordinary wis- 
statements and presumptuous ignorance, 
As when he says to his friend, ‘ the very 
young gentleman at Paris’: “ Your con- 
stitution was suspended before it was 
perfected, but you had the elements of 
a constitution very nearly as good as 
could be wished.”—Jeflections, p. 50. 
Paine, though doing his best to con- 
vict his adversary of ignorance of French 
affairs, passes over this remark without 
comment; the fact being that there were 
no more elements left of a constitution 
in France than in Turkey. But when 
Paine himself tries his hand at account- 
ing for the Revolution, he does not sue- 
ceed much better. ‘We find in the 
writings of Rousseau and the Abbé 
Raynal a loveliness of sentiment in 
favour of liberty that excites respect 
and elevates the human faculties ; but 
having raised this animation they do 
not direct its operations, and leave the 
mind in love with an object without 
describing the means of possessing it ”— 
(Lights of Man, p. 91)—a remark which 
shows a very impertect appreciation of 
Nousseau’s influence. The two facts on 
which Paine lays most stress as causes of 
the Revolution are—“the situation of Dr. 
Franklin as minister from America to 
France,” and “ the peculiar situation of 
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the then Marquis de la Fayette,”—both 
of whom are evidently supposed to have 
brought republicanism in their clothes 
or trunks from America and to have 
communicated it to the French people. 

Since the days of Burke and Paine 
historical and social studies have made 
rapid progress. Indeed the Revolution 
itself has been a potent means of 
strengthening historical inquiry. By 
revealing the stratification of society 
in a manner never seen or suspected be- 
fore, it opened a new world of ideas 
and a new order of investigation. But 
that interesting aspect of the subject 
must not detain us now. Confining 
ourselves to the matter in hand, we 
notice how the rough and vague decla- 
mation about tyranny and the rights 
of man is agreeably replaced by patient 
concrete study of the social condition 
of France under the Ancien Régime 
condition, which produced the Revolu- 
tion as a natural and appropriate fruit. 
It is not surprising that in the first in- 
stance the extraordinary fruit, the Revo- 
lution proper, attracted most attention. 
But the step backwards, the question as 
to what manner of tree it was from 
which that marvellous fruitage sprang, 
was certain to be taken as soon as the 
subject was approached with scientific 
sobriety and calm. The memorable 
work of De Tocqueville was the first 
and greatest contribution to the new 
order of inquiry, and now we have to 
thank M. Taine for reviving with con- 
siderable freshness and vigour our in- 
terest in this important subject. 

The volume before us is the first in- 
stalment of an extensive work. In Les 
Origines dela France Contemporaine, M. 
Taine proposes to review the Revolu- 
tion, its antecedents, and results. A 
lottier theme could hardly be found. To 
explain the origin of the France we see, to 
account for the abiding unrest which 
for nearly a century has tossed a noble 
people from anarchy to despotism, and 
back again from despotism to anarchy, 
is a subject well worthy of the most 
accomplished political philosopher. M. 
Taine brings to his task the many 
literary graces and gifts which a long 


series of works from his pen has en- 
abled us to appreciate. Whether he 
has risen to the height of his argu- 
ment is a point I shall discuss pre- 
sently. In the meanwhile I cannot 
but render tribute to the literary finish, 
the full knowledge, and the skilful co- 
ordination of parts which his volume 
displays. As the comparison with De 
Tocqueville is inevitable, I may as 
well say at once that on this score 
M. Taine has no reason to shun com- 
petition or contrast with his illus- 
trious predecessor. Indeed the group- 
ing of topics in this Ancien Régime 
is superior to that of its rival. De 
Tocqueville’s work is divided into 
three books, which have no individu- 
ality or synthetical unity of subject,— 
not even to the extent of special head- 
ings; while the subordinate chapters 
seem to follow each other at random 
without a trace of organic connection ; 
and this laxity of contexture is no 
doubt a capital defect in that other- 
wise admirable study. M. Taine has 
on the other hand subdivided his 
matter into compact and well-marked 
groups, by means of which he ob- 
tains a precision and firmness of 
treatment very welcome to the reader. 
The five books of which the work con- 
sists are entitled as follows :—1. “ The 
Structure of Society.” 2. “ Manners, 
and Types of Character.” 3. ‘ Intel- 
lectual Tendencies and Principles.” 
4. “The Propagation of Principles.” 
5. “The People.” These five heads 
comprise apparently, in M. Taine’s 
opinion, all the chief topics with 
which a student of the pre-revolution- 
ary period is concerned. I think he 
has both omitted and inserted much 
ill-advisedly. But the vigorous ability 
with which he has treated several 
parts of his subject, as he conceives it, 
must extort praise from the most cap- 
tious. The third book especially is a 
masterpiece of literary and philosophi- 
cal criticism. M. Taine is here on his 
own ground, and he manifests powers 
of no common order. The three chief 
proselytising schools of French thought 
led by Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau 
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are treated with a pregnant vivacity and 
grasp which endow with something 
like freshness, one of the best worn 
themes in literature. M. Taine ana- 
lyses the “ Revolutionary Spirit” into 
twoelements: the one scientific, the 
other literary—which he names the 
“classical spirit.” The first does not 
call for much remark, being common to 
Western Europe. The second, though it 
ultimately penetrated other countries in 
consequence of the prestige acquired by 
French letters, was indigenous in France 
and reached a predominance there to 
which it never attained elsewhere. “It 
established itself,” says M. Taine, at the 
same time as the regular monarchy and 
polite conversation, and accompanies 
them not by accident but by nature. 
For it is precisely the production of the 
new public then formed by the new 
régime and new manners. 1 mean the 
aristocracy reduced to idleness by the en- 
croaching monarchy, composed of persons 
well born and well bred, who, denied 
the resource of public life, threw them- 
selves into conversation and occupied 
their leisure in tasting ail the delicate 
and serious pleasures of the mind.” It 
was, I suppose, only the language of 
the salons reduced to writing. But the 
conversation of drawing-rooms must 
above all things be clear, flowing, and 
easily understood. Not only must harsh 
technicalities be banished, but all scien- 
tific depth and abstruseness which could 
not readily be apprehended by a circle 
of ladies must be excluded also. 
‘Madame la Maréchale, I am forced to 
resume my argument rather high up.” 
“ As high as you please, if I can only 
understand you.” “If you do not 
understand me it will be very much 
my fault.” This short dialogue of 
Diderot’s composing shows the mark at 
which all writers aimed—to be under- 
stood on the spot and by everybody ; by 
everybody that is belonging to a certain 
world of polished but superficial cul- 
ture. What could not be said in short 
lucid phrase had better not be said at 
all, and what was never said was in time 
forgotten to exist. M. Taine brings out 
with great clearness and delicacy the 
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effect this narrowness of expression 
ultimately had in producing narrowness 
of ideas, and the contempt thereby ac- 
quired for history and the previous ex. 
periences of the race, or indeed for any 
social state different from the one then 
actually existing. 

The classical style in the eighteenth 
century ‘‘ was unfit to represent the 
living thing, the real individual as it 
exists in nature and history. ... It 
cannot receive them or contain them, 
It pares them down as much as it can, 
so that at last it retains only an 
abridged extract, an evaporated resi- 
duum, an empty name—what we shortly 
call a hollow abstraction.” “In this 
style you can translate neither the 
Bible, nor Homer, nor Dante, nor 
Shakespeare.” Concrete truth, the form 
and pressure of real fact, are, in short, 
avoided as indecorous, and polished 
commonplace becomes the staple of 
literature. ‘This vague rhetoric was ad- 
mirably adapted to render the vague 
utopias and enthusiasms of the time— 
the return to nature; the abolition of 
society ; the perfectibility of the species; 
the innate and perfect goodness of men. 
The colossal sophisms with which the 
men of that day got intoxicated, as 
with new wine—* The fruits are for all, 
and the earth is for no one ”—“ Man is 
born free, and everywhere he is in 
chains ”—could only have passed into 
currency in a society which refused to 
laok for a definite meaning under re- 
sonant phrases. Iown to a wish that 
M. Taine had pointed out how it hap- 
pened that this vague rhetoric came 
just at the right moment, to enlist in 
the service of vague sentiment. It was 
surely not a happy accident. Were not 
rather both style and sentiment the 
joint and common product of the social 
ensemble, by which not only the mass 
of writers and talkers were kept 
through life at a distance from instruc- 
tive fact and practical contact with 
affairs, but in which the social contrasts 
and inequalities were so scandalous and 
profane that any dream of amelioration, 
however delirious, was welcomed as 
an evangel of hope? I suspect that 
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a concurrent effect has been mistaken 
by M. Taine for an independent cause. 
In any case M, Taine proceeds to show 
with conspicuous cogency and sequence 
of deduction the combined operation of 
vague Classicism and vague sentiment in 
such an environment. Ignorance of 
human nature on the one hand, and 
very real social misery and injustice on 
the other, united to produce the most 
fantastic conceptions of what the 
world would be if only a clean sweep 
were made of all existing institutions. 
It was accepted as an axiom that both 
the heart and the mind of man are 
equally good, and that only iniquitous 
legislation has perverted them. “ Scep- 
tres of iron, insensate laws, it is you we 
reproach with our inability to fulfil our 
duty on theearth.” When it is said that 
all men are good, it is manifest that the 
common people are especially designated. 
Aristocrats and superior ecclesiastics are 
evidently not good, though why they 
are excepted from the birthright of the 
race is not explained. But the poor 
man is perfect in all his parts. The 
singular fact is that this doctrine is not 
only accepted by those whom it con- 
cerns—the suffering multitude—but by 
all classes. Men whose houses in a 
few years will be set on fire by a savage 
peasantry, whose throats will be cut by 
a ferocious populace, imagine they are 
living in a Garden of Eden into which 
evil passions have never entered. “ The 
foundation of human society was 
vaguely conceived as a scene half 
bucolic, half theatrical, not unlike the 
vignettes on the title-pages of illustrated 
books. Men half naked, or clothed in 
skins, are assembled under a great oak. 
In the midst of them a venerable old 
man rises and speaks to them in the 
language of reason and nature. He 
advises them to unite, and explains 
what this mutual engagement involves ; 
he shows them the concord of public and 
private interest, and finishes by making 
them feel the beauties of virtue. They 
all burst into shouts of joy, embrace 
one another, crowd about him, and 
choose him for their magistrate. Then 
follows a dance under the elms, and 


happiness is established upon earth. 
The addresses to the National Assembly 
will be in this style. During years the 
Government will speak to the people as 
if they were the shepherds of pastoral 
poetry. The peasants will be entreated 
not to set fire to the chiteaux because 
it gives pain to their good king. In the 
height of the Jacquerie the wise men 
of the time will still believe they are 
living in full eclogue, and that with 
flute music they will lead back to the 
fold the howling pack of bestial in- 
stincts and ferocious appetites” (p. 311). 

I have dwelt on this third book be- 
cause it is, in my judgment, by far the 
best in all M. Taine’s volume. But the 
other four books are full to repletion 
of apt quotation, well-chosen anecdote, 
pointed remark, and of all the qualities 
which a writer of the talent and practice 
of M. Taine would, as a matter of course, 
bring to his work. They are a mine of 
good stories, characteristic traits, and 
significant facts, selected to give us a 
notion of the time. In the first book, 
on “ The Structure of Society,” M. Taine 
passes in review the privileged classes, 
the nobles and the clergy. With regard 
to the first, what strikes one most is 
that with all their privileges they are 
most greedy when taken as a class. Those 
who can alford to go to court and push 
their fortunes are the rare exceptions, 
not one ina hundred. The remainder 
vegetate on their lands (when these are 
not all sold) in dull isolation, disgust 
and ennui. The great majority of 
them are in a state of abject poverty. 
“Tn Rouergue many of them have only 
1,000 or even 500 frances to live upon. 
In Limousin out of several thousands 
there are not more than fifteen who 
have 20,000 francs a year. In Bur- 
gundy they might be seen in gaiters and 
hobnail shoes, with a rusty old sword 
under their arm, dying of hunger and 
refusing to work.” Many have parted 
with most of their land, and retain 
only the odious privilege of exacting 
feudal dues. But though the noble is 
little better than a pauper, he is a for- 
midable enemy to the peasant, not out 
of malice, but from necessity. M. 
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Taine thinks the Hobereaux have been 
traduced, and that they were not worse 
than their neighbours. But their posi- 
tion was false and injurious in the 
extreme. “As they live upon their 
rights they must needs exact them, 
even when the rights are heavy and 
the debtor is poor. . How can they 
remit to hirs their dues of wine and 
grain when it is the only wine and 
bread they will have inthe year? Being 
needy they cannot help being exacting” 
(p. 51). Powerless to do good, cut off 
from any local action that might bring 
him into healthy contact with his in- 
feriors, the small country noble inevi- 
tably becomes in their eyes a useless 
parasite living in idleness at their ex- 
pense. Great is the contrast offered by 
the fortunate few who bask in the sun- 
shine of court favour. For them places, 
promotions, sinecures can be had for the 
asking, if it is only done persistently 
enough, and as whatever their incomes 
may be they always exceed them, when 
in debt large pensions and larger sums 
down, fall to them almost asa matter of 
right. The shamelessness with which 
the public money was squandered on 
the relatively small number of persons 
who composed the court almost sur- 
passes belief. When Necker took office 
he found that twenty-eight millions a 
year went in pensions to the court 
sycophants. Marie Antoinette and her 
friends were a great drain on the 
treasury. The Comtesse de Polignac 
received 400,000 francs to pay her 
debts, and 800,000 for the dowry of her 
daughter ; for herself the promixe of an 
estate worth 35,000 a year, and for her 
lover, the Comte de Vaudreuil, a pen- 
sion of nearly the same sum. ‘The 
Princesse de Lamballe gets 300,000 a 
year. Sometimes the king’s largess 
took another form, as in the case of the 
Guémenée family. Lands which they 
had just bought for four millions, the 
benevolent Louis XVI. takes off 
their hands for more than three times 
that amount, viz., twelve and a half 
millions—say an amiable present of eight 
millions, The Polignac family cost the 
state 700,000 a year, and the Noailles 
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pretty nearly two millions. Although 
one reads with pleasure in our great 
Scotch historian of the Revolution that 
Marie Antoinette, “the Beautiful High. 
born that was so foully hurled low,” 
‘in her Duchesse de Polignac, in her 
Princesse de Lamballe, enjoyed some- 
thing almost like friendship,” we see 
that this interesting sentiment cost the 
French people perhaps not less than it 
was worth (p. 107). 

It may readily be supposed that 
money so easily got was as easily 
spent. M. Taine gives an amusing 
picture of the reckless and fantastic 
extravagance in which people of the 
great world indulged. To adjust ex- 
penditure to income was the mark of 
the underbred bourgeois. It may truly 
be said that the one occupation of the 
French xoblesse for the last fifty years 
at least of the Ancien Régime was to 
ruin itself as fast as it could. To keep 
open house and receive sumptuously 
every day, to supply the guests with 
horses and servants at their discretion, 
was a sort of duty ina grand seigneur. 
“ Their luxury differed from ours. It 
did not consist in furniture ; that kind 
of display was left to the financiers. 
But it was prodigious in all that can 
give pleasure to others, in horses and 
carriages and open tables.” In the 
palace of the Rohans at Saverne there 
were 700 beds and 180 horses. ‘“ Five 
times a week at‘the house of the Duc 
de Choiseul, at ten at night the maitre 
Thétel came and cast a glance round the 
reception rooms, and, as he judged the 
numbers, laid covers for fifty, sixty, or 
eighty guests. Following this example, 
all the opulent houses make a point of 
keeping a table open to all comers.” 
The Romans of the Empire who live in 
the pages of Juvenal were reproduced 
and unconsciously imitated. Historical 
parallels are not often worth much, but it 
is interesting to note how a similar social 
condition produced very similar man- 
ners. The idle aristocracy of Rome 
had many points of resemblance to the 
idle noblesse of France. The great ob- 
ject is the ostentation of wealth, even 
when you have not got it; indeed, to 
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ignore such vulgar things as money and 
debt is a part of good breeding. “ Mon- 
sieur l’ Archevéque,” said Louis X VI. to 
a courtier, “1 am told that you are in 
debt, and even to a large amount.” “TI 
will inquire, sire, of my steward, and 
I will then have the honour of inform- 
ing your majesty.” A dainty example 
of prodigality for its own sake is given 
by M. Taine. “ One day, in the presence 
of the Prince de Conti, Madame de B. 
allowed it to be felt that she would like 
the miniature of her canary in a ring. 
The prince made offers, which were 
accepted on condition that the miniature 
should be very simple and without bril- 
liants. The stipulation was complied 
with ; nothing but asmall circlet of gold 
appeared, but to protect the picture a 
large diamond reduced to the required 
thinness formed the g!ass. Madame de 
B. returned the diamond. M. le Prince 
de Conti had it crushed into powder, 
and used it to dry the ink of the 
billet which he wrote on the subject to 
Madame de B. ‘The pinch of diamond 
dust cost 5,000 franes” (p. 170). 

Of course the prodigality of the nobles 
is utterly dwarfed by that of the king 
aud royal family. Louis XVI. was 
almost frugal in his own personal ex- 
penditure, but the stream of extrava- 
gance was too strong for his feeble will 
to resist, perhaps too strong even tor 
the imperial volition of a Frederick 
or a Richelieu. The reader will find 
in book Il. chap. 3, amusing ex- 
amples of the mad profusion and reck- 
less outlay of the royal household. 
Louis XV. found use for 4000 horses, 
and his expenditure was 68 millions 
(we must at least double the figures to 
represent the value at the present time), 
or about a fourth of the revenue of the 
country. As the financial deficit in- 
creased, the royal expenses increased 
With it. Between 1775 and 1787, the 
cost of the King’s stables had augmented 
by nearly two millions. Although the 
chasm of debt widens every year, the 
purchase of St. Cloud at a cost of nearly 
eizht millions, presents no difficulties. 
“It isa ring on the Queen’s finger,” 
remarked a courtier who knew his busi- 
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ness. Princes and princesses of the 
blood royal deplete the treasury in a 
similar way as occasion serves. Even 
Marie Antoinette’s first baby, Madame 
Royale, cannot do with less than eighty 
persons to wait upon her, and it was 
thought a prodigy of economy to reduce 
her attendants to that number. The 
femmes de chambre of the Queen re- 
ceiving nominally 150 francs a year, 
realise 50,000 by the sale of the wax 
candles which are lighted, but not burnt 
every day. Madame Elizabeth, whose 
natural simplicity of life and taste is 
well known, yet spends 30,000 francs 
a year on fish for her frugal tuble, and 
60,000 for wax candles—say about 
sixteen thousand pounds sterling a 
year in our money for those two 
articles, But it is needless to multiply 
proofs of a recklessness which was 
almost pathological. 

M. Taine’s two last books are con- 
structed on the same plan—afiluence of 
quotation, at nearly every line inverted 
commas, a bonbonniére of extracts poured 
out without stint or relenting. If I may 
say so without irreverence, the result is 
rather thin. This tropical luxuriance 
of citation wants illuminating by re- 
flection and reference to principles. 
Pointed epigram here and there does 
not suffice. It is here we miss the 
austere elevation of De Técqueville. He 
also quotes, but it is with studied dis- 
cretion ; a severe reserve which leaves 
room for the play of thought and in- 
ference. In M. Taine’s book, we are 
lost in a flood of miscellaneous facts. 
We are oppressed by a steady down- 
pour of passayes textually quoted, from 
which, after a period, we long to escape. 
M. Taine does not seem to have re- 
membered that it is possible not to see 
the wood for the trees. He has emptied 
his commonplace book in such a 
deluge on our heads that we are half 
tempted to regret that classical style 
which he has so well described, in 
which quotation was most sparingly 
used, if it was admitted at all. 

I said above that, in my humble 
judgment, much was inserted and 
omitted in M, Taine’s book which 
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moved my regret. I have just referred 
to the first head of my complaint. As 
regards the second I make the following 
suggestions. 

In his preface, M. Taine says that he 
intends to describe the Ancien Régime 
as an entomologist would describe an 
insect. He has kept his word with an 
accuracy only too litéral. ‘The extracts 
from his pages already given will 
show the closeness with which he has 
studied his subject. What I regret is 
that the study is so close, so microscopic, 
that we see the parts so magnified that 
a view of the whole is never obtained. 
Further, his work is mainly descriptive, 
not national and philosophical. He 
places before us the Ancien Régime in all 
its repulsive features with great detail, 
and often with great vividness, but he 
never explains how it came to exist, 
why this anomalous monster arose in 
France and nowhere else. He draws 
attention to the contrast presented in 
this respect both by England and 
Germany, acknowledges that in both 
countries feudalism had existed, but 
produced very different results. He 
nowhere accounts for this difference, 
and yet it involves the capital problem 
of French history. On several occa- 
sions he passes close by it, half shows 
he is aware of it; but nowhere states 
it, much less attempts to solve it. 
Referring to the salutary political action 
of the English aristocracy, he says (p. 77) 
“ Such is the régime in countries where 
the feudal lords, instead of letting the 
king ally himself against them with the 
commons, have allied themselves with 
the commons against the king.”’ Again : 
“ Before the final catastrophe, France is 
dissolved, and she is dissulved because 
the privileged persons have forgotten 
their character of public men” (p. 109). 
Now surely to point out the difference as 
matter of fact between England and 
France was not a great contribution to 
political philosophy. ‘The question is, 
why, having at one time resembled each 
other so much as they did in the Middle 
Ages, they came to differ so profoundly 
at a later period. Why did the aris- 
tocracy in England ally itself with the 
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commons, and fail to do so in France} 
Why did the privileged orders in 
France forget their public duties? We 
know they did so, and that the results 
were sinister, but we want a reason, 

The great fact in French history js 
that France never had an aristocracy ; 
she never had anything but a noblesse, 
There are few periods or crises in French 
history which this reflection does not 
elucidate. 

First, as to the matter of fact: at no 
period of the history of France was the 
government of the country in the hands 
of the nobles. During the time of their 
feudal splendour in the Middle Ayes, 
the great vassals who owned a nominal 
allegiance to the crown were individu- 
ally far too high and mighty seigneurs 
to think of coalescing in civic union for 
the sake of political power. A Duke 
of Brittany, or Burgundy, or a Count 
of Toulouse, made and broke alliances 
when it suited him, as his interests as 
a great potentate seemed to require ; so 
far was he from looking on his brother 
nobles as obvious allies, that one of his 
dearest privileges was the right of 
making so-culled private wars against 
them whenever it might serve his pur- 
pose. He might enter into a league 
with them against the common enemy, 
the king, as into any other form of 
joint warfare. But the league might 
be, aud generally was, broken on the 
first signal success, or the first signal 
disaster. In either case his private in- 
terests as a great suzerain found reason 
for his disuniting himself from his 
temporary allies. Mediwval French 
history abounds with such leagues, 
created and dissolved with a facility 
which shows the utter want of cohesion 
among the feudal nobles. One of 
their most serious efforts, the “ League 
for the Public Good,” organised against 
Louis XI., manifests clearly their two- 
fold weakness. (1.) Their want of 
union among themselves. (2.) The op- 
position of their interests to those of 
the common people. The astute king 


profited by both. “If,” he said, in his 
proclamation against them, “if I had 
chosen to increase their pensions, and 
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to allow them to crush their vassals 
as in times past, they would never have 
thought of the Public Good.” After 
their triumph, sealed by the treaty of 
Conflans, so humiliating to the crown, 
the latter was soon able by bribes and 
caresses to seduce a sufficient number 
of the confederates to render the whole 
movement abortive. They wanted both 
cohesion among themselves, inspired by 
common interests, and sympathy and 
support from the lower orders, who 
justly regarded them as petty tyrants, 
fur more crue] and formidable than the 
king. 

Secondly, how to account for this 
position on the part of the feudal 
nobles. It depended or the conditions 
amid which the Capetian dynasty arose. 
When Hugh Capet assumed the title 
of King of France, he was hardly 
primus inter pares, and his successors 
were a long time before they emerged 
from a subordinate sovereignty, which 
was allowed in name chiefly from a 
feeling of indifference and contempt. 
The great feudal magnates, intrenched 
in their fortresses, treated the king with 
the unconcern of men who knew that 
many of them individually were as 
strong as he, and that if they took 
the trouble to combine, they had him at 
their mercy. Even Louis VI. hardly 
dared make an excursion from Paris to 
Orleans for fear of the lord of Montlhéri. 
In short the French feudal lords were 
too strong individually to feel the need 
of closing their ranks against the mon- 
archical power. The king was too weak 
to fight them alone, hence his alliance 
with the commons. 

If now we compare France with 
England on the one hand and Germany 
on the other, we see that France oc- 
cupied a position as it were half-way 
between the two. In England, owing to 
the Conquest and the imperial mind 
which effected it, the kingly power was 
from the outset paramount. The early 
Norman and Plantagenet kings were 
rulers wielding an authority such as no 
feudal potentate on the Continent could 
distantly emulate. A century and a 
half of monarchical despotism sufficed 
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to throw all classes of the people into 
opposition against it: even to the ex- 
tent of overcoming the originally in- 
tense animosity between Norman and 
Saxon. The Barons who assembled 
and dictated terms to John were in a 
position which their congeners across 
the channel could not have conceived, 
neither at the time nor for centuries 
afterwards, This salutary preponderance 
of the crown enforcing a common sense 
of citizenship, was one of the chief 
causes of that popular freedom and 
dignity of the English commons which 
in the fifteenth century moved the 
wonder and admiration of Philippe de 
Comines. In England the chief vices 
of feudalism were at an early date, if 
not suppressed, greatly mitigated: a 
truly political condition was induced in 
which the sword, if not wholly laid 
aside, played an essentially subordinate 
part. 

In Germany the direct opposite oc- 
curred. The early splendour of the 
Emperors belonging to the Saxon and 
Hohenstaufen dynasties was eclipsed in 
the thirteenth century. The unity of 
the Empire was dissolved, and a centri- 
fugal movement carried the great feu- 
datories into the separate and complete 
independence of each in his own do- 
main. “I am Emperor in my own 
land,” said Duke George of Hanover, 
giving expression to a common senti- 
ment. The result was utterly fatal to 
Germany as a national whole, and has 
been in consequence the object of much 
patriotic lamentation, not without cause. 
Perhaps there was a compensating side 
to the matter. But the poinz I insist 
on here is that in Germany feudalism 
ran its natural course to the extreme 
limit, and ended in the destruction of 
all political unity. In England, feu- 
dalism was at an early period sup- 
pressed, and a firmly compact monarchy 
overarched all classes. In France, there 
was arrested development, and neither 
feudalism nor the kingly power gained 
a complete victory. In spite of the ap- 


parent supremacy of the crown even 
under Louis XIV., the noblesse never 
completely acknowledged their defeat, 
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and on the eve of the Revolution were 
still feared and mistrusted by the king. 
Though as individuals they had become 
prodigies of servility: as a class they 
were always able to resist reform. We 
may even say that their partial subjec- 
tion carried results with it more inju- 
rious than if they had been left in 
their original independence. Seduced 
into the position of courtly parasites, 
they lost or abandoned all local influence 
for good or evil, while still retaining 
their odious privileges. The chivalry 
of France, till crushed by Richelieu 
and Louis XIV., was composed in the 
main of men of robust and daring 
character, riding hard and often drink- 
ing deep, but full of the rough popular 
vigour which excludes contempt ; and 
we find that some of them did manifest, 
—as could not fail to be the case—a con- 
siderable amount of local patriotism. 
M. Taine cites two instances, the Duc 
de St. Simon (father of the author of 
the Mémoires) and Mirabeau of the 
Silver Collar. But when they became 
mere courtiers pampered with privilege, 
their influence was purely evil. With 
all the evils in view with which “ Par- 
ticularismus” has afilicted Germany, it at 
least allowed thirty-seven universities to 
emerge, and permitted a little oasis like 
the Weimar of Carl August to throw 
its leafy shade over Herder, Goethe and 
Schiller. And, further, if the political 
condition of Germany was pitiable, it 
allowed, or perhaps stimulated, an ex- 
ceptional attention to things of the 
mind, and this not accompanied with 
a well-nigh universal misery as in 
France, but beside a popular wellbeing 
which, considering the relative fertility 
of the two countries, is worthy- of 


notice. The following words merit at- 
tention. They are from the pen of a 


contemporary observer, whose compe- 
tence will be disputed by noone. In 
1748, David Hume thus wrote in his 
Journal ;:—“ We have finished a very 
agreeable journey of 860 miles (so far 
is Vienna from the Hague) have passed 
through many a prince’s territories, and 
have had more masters than many of 
these princes had subjects. Germany 
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is undoubtedly a very fine country, ful) 
of industrious, honest people, and if 
united it would be the greatest power 
that ever was in the world. The com- 
mon people are here almost everywhere 
much better treated, and more at their 
ease than in France, and are not much 
inferior to the English, notwithstanding 
all the airs which the latter give them. 
selves.” 

This brief summary of well-known 
facts, may suffice to indicate the in- 
attention, to say the least, with which 
M. Taine has allowed himself to speak 
of the “lords as permitting the king to 
ally himself against them with the 
commons,” as if this were merely a 
piece of faulty strategy on their part ; 
a wrong move in a game in which they 
otherwise showed fair skill. They never 
engaged in the game at all. They 
never even felt the need of loyal stead- 
fast union among themselves, much 
less of union with the commons. How 
the nobles of France would have met 
such a proposition, if it had ever been 
seriously made to them, may be seen 
from an incident which occurred at the 
meeting of the States-General in 1614, 
the last before 89. A speaker belong- 
ing to the Third Estate let fall some ex- 
pressions to the effect that the three 
orders, clergy, noblesse, and commons, 
were sons of one mother, that is, France; 
that of these three brothers the clergy 
was the eldest, the nobility the second, 
and the commons the youngest—and 
added some remarks about the fraternal 
feeling which should exist in such a 
family. The representative nobles were 
fired with indignation at these com- 
parisons, they sought the king imme- 
diately, and by the mouth of their 
spokesman, the Baron de Senecy, gave 
vent to their anger. “It is this order, 
Sire, composed of people of the country 
and the towns, who compare themselves 
to us. I am ashamed to repeat the 
words which have offended us. They 
compare your state to a family composed 
of three brothers (the odious simile is 
then repeated). Into what a miserable 
condition have we fallen if these words 
are true, Pronounce a judgment full 
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of justice, Sire, and make them return 
to their duty.” These words of their 
orator were applauded by the nobles, 
who withdrew from the royal presence 
saying that they would not allow the 
sons of shoemakers and cobblers to call 
them brothers, and that there was as 
much difference between noblesse and 
Third Estate as between master and 
yalet. Of course M. Taine is fa- 
niliar with facts to be found in every 
respectable history of France. The more 
singular is the tone he uses, which 
seems to ignore their significance. To 
imply even remotely that such great 
social forces operating during centuries 
of a nation’s life, are amenable to human 
volition, is enough. to inspire serious 
suspicion as to M. Taine’s preparation 
for sociological inquiries. ‘To suggest 
that it was optional on the part of the 
French noblesse to imitate or not the 
English aristocracy, in reference to an 
alliance with the king or the commons, 
belongs, to say the least, to a disap- 
pointing style of remark. Can any one 
suppose that when the English nobles 
in the thirteenth century cast in their 
lot with the commons, they were think- 
ing of the future glories of the English 
Constitution, that with prophetic in- 
sight they perceived the remote con- 
sequences of a different policy, and pa- 
triotically chose that which four or five 
hundred years afterwards would permit 
their country to pass into new con- 
ditions without shock or breach of 
continuity ? Can any one suppose that 
the French nobles, who during the war 
for the Public Good did their best to 
dismember France, were actuated by a 
preternatural wickedness, and foresaw 
that their course would lead to a pro- 
found disintegration of French society, 
from which nothing but the terrible 
cataclysm of ’89 could rescue it? To 
ask these questions is to answer them. 
The secular behaviour of large classes 
is determined by forces over which 
the will of individuals has but little 
control. When large numbers of men 
in certain social groups are seen during 
long periods, pursuing a_ persistent 
course, salutary or the reverse, to the well 
being of the body politic taken as a 
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whole, we may be sure that their action 
is directed by motives and impulses 
which neither the will nor the intellect 
of man are adequate to interrupt. The 
social mi/iew is paramount, and there 
is no more concession to political fa- 
talism invoived in this remark than the 
corresponding influence universally ac- 
corded to climate and geographical 
position, as sources of sociological re- 
sults beyond the reach of human in- 
terference. 

It seems to me that M. Taine has 
rather neglected the political order of 
causes which led to the Revolution. 
They are not so obvious and interesting 
as those social conditions on which he 
has dwelt at great length and with 
much talent; but they combined to 
produce the effect equally with these. 
The intellectual movement which occu- 
pied two-thirds of the eighteenth century 
in France is one of the very brightest and 
most fascinating spectacles in the history 
of the human mind. That M. Taine 
should have yielded to its incompar- 
able charm, and, absorbed in admira- 
tion, should have fallen to drawing 
it anew, is no way surprising. But I 
regret that he has not felt that another 
side of the matter also needed adequate 
treatment. That side is the political 
or Governmental side. Allowing all 
the efficacy conceivable to the criticism 
which undermined the Ancien Régime, 
from Montesquieu’s Persian Letters to 
Beaumarchais’ J/ariage de Figaro, it is 
manifest that its peculiar powers of cor- 
rosion were owing quite as much to the 
milieu in which it worked and the subject 
which it attacked, as to its own inherent 
properties. M. Taine owns it was nearly 
powerless in England. Notwithstanding 
the spread of French literature in other 
countries, its effect was not deep. In 
France alone the acid found the alkali 
requisite to produce overwhelming etier- 
vescence. When, therefore, he begins 
his book with an inquiry int» the struc- 
ture of society in the eighteenth century, 
and gives a very graphic picture of its 
abuses and injustices, we feel he is 
rather plunging ix medias res. We 
want to know how it happened that 
French society was brought into this 
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extraordinary condition—by what chain 
of causes the French people had been 
led into a position so cruel and intoler- 
able that anything seemed preferable 
to continuing in it. To dwell on the de- 
structive criticism of the Philosophers; 
to point out theig anarchic doctrines, 
their false ideals, dnd perverted senti- 
mentality ; to depict them as, during 
half a century, secreting a social virus, 
which in the end poisoned the body-poli- 
tic, isa weakness generally now confined 
to clergymen of the Roman Church, but 
which I would not impute to so thought- 
ful awriteras M. Taine. Still, the great 
emphasis he lays on the “ Doctrine and 
its Propagation” (Books 3 and 4) may 
lead many into error on this point. The 
criticism of the Philosophers was an 
effect of the political and social state of 
France before it was a cause operating 
to the destruction of that state. There 


was no criticism under Louis XIV. ; 
little under the Regency, or even under 
Fleury ; and yet it is under these re- 
presentatives of the Ancien Régime that 


the materials of the final conflagration 
were collected. The capital point to be 
kept in view is the progressive break- 
down of government, which, from the 
death of Colbert (1683), or of Louvois 
(1691), went on with hardly an inter- 
ruption till the great catastrophe. The 
common phrases that the despotic ma- 
chine was wearing out, &c, are meta- 
phors containing a certain amount of 
truth, but too vague to be satisfactory. 
The despotic machine never seemed 
more nearly worn ont than under the 
incompetent regency of Anne of Aus- 
tria, and yet it was capable of the bril- 
liant revival with which the reign of 
Louis XIV commenced. Why was no 
similar revival possible afterwards? If 
the answer be given—as it must be 
—that the abhorrent turpitude of 
Louis XV. prevented all chance of re- 
form, the question is only removed a 
step backwards, and we have to ask, 
why were the vices of one loathsome 
libertine sufficient to paralyse the Go- 
vernment of a great state? History is 
full of debauched kings. But only one 
stands charged with such an incubus of 
infamy as he who is without injustice 
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regarded as a proximate cause of the 
French Revolution. The sterile im. 
peachment of prominent individuals, 
which would make them responsible 
for the action of great political forces, 
is rebuked by the justice of modem 
history. If Louis XV. did the harm 
we must admit he did, we must blame 
him with reserved condemnation for the 
system of which he among others was 
a product. His vices, and those of 
his Government, sink from the class of 
causes to that of effects, which need 
themselves to be explained and ace- 
counted for. 

We are thus led back to periods very 
remote from the eighteenth century, to 
the long antecedent time in which this 
strange French monarchy wasslowly built. 
If I mistake not, he who would trace a 
pertinent history of the causes of the 
French Revolution must ascend to the 
epoch of Louis IX., or even of Hugh 
Capet. He would have to exhibit the 
false and insecure position of the 
monarchy from its commencement ; the 
mixture of fraud and violence it was 
forced to use to subdue the anarchic 
turbulence of the great feudatories ; 
how this fraud and this violence seemed 
dictated not only by ambition, but by a 
genuine regard to the public welfare ; 
how the kingly power was not able to 
compass even a semblance of political 
unity, save by such a disastrous sup- 
pression of all local life and initiative 
as in the end proved fatal to itself. 
The grotesque and barbarous fiscality by 
which the royal treasury was robbed of 
nearly half the revenue, wrung from the 
crushed taxpayer, would be set forth in 
its revolting iniquity. The obliteration 
of the bulwarks, whether against de- 
spotic power or democratic insurgence, 
afforded by local liberties, would be 
carefully recorded, and the whole his- 
tory of the unhallowed French monar- 
chy would be displayed as a logical and 
consistent whole, during which a noble 
people was subjected to secular and 
undeserved iniquity, and of which the 
vengeance ultimately wreaked was the 
only fitting conclusion. 


Jas. CoTTeR Morison. 





